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P E E F A C E. 



The following treatise is very celebrated amongst Tlini^n 



CORRIGENDA. 



Page 10, h 21. Por "capacity" read "desert." 

Page 23, L 10. DeW "since your major premiss will not 
be universally true," and substitute " since your own 
example 'blue' is not found everywhere." 



Andacia cert^ 



Lans erit ; in magnis et yolnisse sat est. 

XTdayana Acharya, like nearly every old Hindu writer, is a 
name and nothing more. He shines like one of the fixed stars 
in Indians literary firmament, but no telescope can discover any 
appreciable diameter ; his name is a point of light, but we can 
detect therein nothing that belongs to our earth or material 
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Thb following treatise is very celebrated amongst Hindu 
logicians^ and^ however little it may be calculated to interest the 
general English reader, it will certainly not be without a use 
and interest to those Europeans whose studies are directed to 
the higher branches of Sanskrit literature. They will hardly 
fail to be attracted by a work which^+though obscure and techni- 
cal, professes to grapple, from a Hindu standing-point, with 
the world-old problem, how the existence of the Supreme Being 
is to be proved ; and perhaps those who are interested in the 
history of philosophy may turn over some of the pages with 
curiosity, especially when they occasionally recognise old fa- 
miliar arguments and objections in their quaint Oriental dis- 
guise. -^ The Kusum&njali is as mulch inferior to the tenth book 
of Plato^s Laws or the twelfth of Aristotle^s Metaphysics, as Hin- 
du philosophy itself is to that of Greece ; but nothing can rob 
India of the merit of an original system of logic and metaphy- 
sics, unborrowed from any other land. It has been said that 
the past history of philosophy is the record of glorious failures 
in the attempt to solve an insuperable problem ; and it cannot 
be uninteresting to trace the brave efforts of a Hindu thinker, 
far away from the circle of Christianity, who, perplexed by the 
doubts or open disbelief taught in many of the systems current 
in his day, endeavoured, however vainly, to build for his country- 
men the first truth of Theology on a firm logical foundation. 

■ Andacia cert^ 

Lans erit ; in magnia et yolnisse sat est. 

Udayana Acharya, like nearly every old Hindu writer, is a 
name and nothing more. He shines like one of the fixed stars 
in Indians literary firmament, but no telescope can discover any 
appreciable diameter ; his name is a point of light, but we can 
detect therein nothing that belongs to our earth or material 
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existence. The details of his life are a blank,* and the very cen- 
tury in which he flourished is an unsettled question in Hindu 
literary history. 

Dr. Hall, in his valuable ' Index to the Bibliography of the 
Hindu philosophical systems/ (p. 20,) has endeavoured to 
identify Udayana with Uddyotakara, (whom he places not 
later than the seventh century, t) but this is untenable, as will 
be proved, I think, in the sequel. 

The first point to settle is the order of the series of ancient 
Nyaya works, ' the sutras of Gotama and Kandda having been 
explained and annotated by a triple [or rather quadruple] set 
of commentaries. J* The order which I venture to propose is 
as follows, 

I. — The original Sutras or Aphorisms ascribed to the Rishi 
Gotama or Akshapdda. 

II. — The Nydya-bhashya, — a commentary on No. I. by 
Pakshila Swdmin, sometimes called Vdtsydyana. 

III. — The Nydya-vdrtika, — a commentary on No. II. by 
Uddyotakara Achdrya. I procured lately, from a pandit of 
Nuddea, a fragment of this work containing a portion of the 
first book.§ 

IV. — The Nydya-vdrtika'tdtparya-^lkd — ^a commentary on 
No. III. by Vdchaspati Mis'ra. 

V. — The Nydya vdrtika'tdtparya'paris'uddJii — a commenta- 
ry on No. IV. by Udayana Achdrya. 

My reasons for this arrangement are the following. 

* The only incident I have met with, is the dubious tradition given In the 
' Bational Refutation of Hindu phUosophical systems,' p. 6, note. 

t Uddyotakara is mentioned in Subandhu's Yasavadatta, which Dr. Hall has 
proved to be fully 1200 years old. 

J Colebrooke. 

§ There is an incomplete MS. in the Asiatic Society's Library, which professes 
to contain the third and fourth adhyayas (ity avddyotakariye nydyavdrtahe, &c,,) 
but it is only Vachaspati Mi'sra's tik^. — ^The Nuddea fragment contains oriy the 
vartika to the first three sutras, — its colophon is 
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In the Calcutta Sanskrit College Library there is a MS. of 
the Nywya-vdrtiJca'tdtparya'tiM, the opening lines of which 
I subjoin. 

This passage is evidently a commentary on the work of 
TJddyotakara iCchdrya, whose opening words {yad Akshapddah,) 
the author professes to quote and explain ; and he states that 
the Nyaya 'S&stra was originally delivered by Akshap&da or 
Ootama and completed by Pakshila Swdmin^ and that XJddyo- 
takara compiled his VArtika or ^ annotations' in order to clear 
away the erroneous interpretations of Dinnaga and others. 
The Sanskrit College has also a MS. of the Tdtparya paris'uddbi 
of Udayandcharya, which is undoubtedly a commentary on 
No. IV. Thus it commences with an invocation to Saraswati, 

and it then proceeds to comment on the first 'Sloka quoted 
above— f^3«Ti:r«r T?8r^ ft^TTt'^r &c. 

Now if Ydchaspati Mi sra commented on a work of Uddyo- 
takara^ and Udayana again on the work of Vachaspati Mi'sra, 
Uddyotakara and Udayana must be diflferent persons. 
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A second question however now arises, — who is the Pak^hila 
Swfimini to illustrate whose work Uddyotakara compiled his 
Vartika ? 

The only Nydya-bhdshya now known to exist is that which 
bears the name of Vatsy^yana. By the kindness of Professor 
Griffith, I have procured a MS. of it from the Benares College 
Library,* and, on comparing this work with the quotations 
from Pakshila Swdmin's bhdshya. which are frequently given 
in the fragment of the Vartika and in Vachaspati^s Tdtparya- 
tikdy I have discovered that the two works are the same. A 
few extracts will make this evident. 

The Nydya bhdshya of Vatsy&yana thus commences, 

^I^Mfclirf%« I Now the fragment of the VdHika commences, 

isTT^in^: OT^T ir^tf t wm^ wum ^^m ^mr^ \ 

Similarly in the third leaf of the Tdtparya-tikdwe read, If^ 

•rraiJ xraTcT ^^i^ ^^-^ ^^^^i^ i cf^ "^t^h^^^i^^t^* i 

The words of the vdrtika, with their enclosed quotation from 
the bhdshya, are thus quoted and explained in the tikd. After 
discussing some doubts, it goes on, 

^mfVr^Tft:m,^'Tm^H'^T^l^^j I ^w ^3- *5r|fTr- 

* It contains 123 leaves, and its colophon is ^fcf ''TTB^rH^^ 5^^^!^ 
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The third Adhy&ya of Y&tsy&yana's NydyahKdshya opens 

with ■qT^ftjrrrf'r ^WTwrPr u^^rfir^fpfT mft^i^ a^i«i^1*ii- 

?RT f%f%^$ 1 ^^^ similarly the third adhy&ya of the Tdtparya 

tikd commences, ^T WTO *mO(^<IIPi U^l^lOl uiJ*lti<^l*iT 
ll^i?l3^' Tfir «1^M^^^«7 Then again, a few Knes after, 

^ITtOf' T^ I Shortly afterwards it adds ir^?|7 mf^^- 

There can, therefore, be hardly a donbt aa to the Nydya- 
bh&shya of Pakshila Sw&min and that of Y&tsy&yana being the 
same work.f The latter name seems to imply that the author 
wrote the book while his father or elder brother (compare 
P4nini 4. 1. 105 with 4. 1. 94, 101, 163 and 164,) was aUve. 
Pakshila was his private, Y&tsy&yana was his generic, name, 
Sw&min may imply his becoming an uddsina, or it may have 
been merely an honorary title. The Pandits similarly have 
a tradition that a Nyiya-v&rtika was written by Bhiradw&ja, 
Dr« Hall mentions in his Gatalogoe that Uddyotakara belonged 
to the gotra of Bharadw&ja, and the isame thing is stated in 
the colophon to the Nnddea fragment ; and thus the two ap» 
pellations, V&tsy&yana and Bh&radwija, will mutually illustrate 
each other. 

We may thus consider it as proved that Udayana Ach&rya is 
the ffth, not the third, in the series of Naiy&yika authorities ; 
but are we able to determine anything as to the time in which 
he flourished? We can hardly hope to fix it with precision^ 
but we are not leit wholly to conjecture, as we have, I think^ 
a terminvs a quo as well as a tenmnug ad quern to limit our 
chronological uncertainty. 

We must here again have recourse to our former expedient of 
arranging the different authors by their respective quotations, — 

* Similarly the fines quoted from Pakshila Swlmin in the Sanra D. Sangraha, 
p. 115, are found in Yatsy^yana, (MS. fol. 4.) 

f I hope that the Asiatic Society will publish the Kyayabhishya in the Bi- 
liotheoa Indioa, as a second MS. has been just procured from Nuddea. No work 
could be of greater importance for giving an insight into the older Nyiya. 



the only data which the total absence of literary history in 
India allows us to use. In this way we can establish a second 
series of writers, viz, S'ankara Acharya, Vdchaspati Mis'ra, 
Udayana Achdrya and Madhava Achdrya ; and, as in this series 
the dates of the first and last are known, we can approximate- 
ly determine the dates of the intermediate pair. We cannot 
be far wrong in assigning S'ankara Achdrya to the beginning 
of the ninth century of our era,* and we know by the testi- 
mony of copper land-grants as well as tradition that Madhava 
Achdrya and his patron Virabukka flourished in the earlier 
half of the fourteenth century.+ Now Vdchaspati Mis'ra, the 
fourth in our previous series of Naiyfiyika authors, wrote one of 
the most celebrated glosses (the Bhdmati) on S'ankara Achfi- 
rya's commentary on the Veddnta Sutras. J We have seen 
that Udayana Achdrya commented in turn on Vachaspati ; and 
his own work, now presented to the reader, is several times 
quoted by Mddhava in his Sarva Dars'ana Sangraha.§ Now in 
India a writer must have long ceased to have any visible con- 
nection with the present before a Pandit would trouble himself 
to write commentaries on his works or quote from them as a 
well-accepted authority ; and perhaps therefore we may, with- 
out fear of much error, fix Y&chaspati MisVa in the tenth, and 
Udayandchdrya in the twelfth century. It is something to 
think that the author of the Kusumdnjali may have been an 
unknown contemporary of Abelard. 

The Kusum&njali consists of seventy-two Tcdrihds or memo- 
rial couplets, divided into five chapters ; and as the author's 
aim was to pack his arguments into the smallest possible com- 
pass, the book is of course unintelligible without a commen- 
tary. It is not generally known that the author himself com- 
piled such a commentary ; and in fact it is not improbable 

* Colebrooke*s Essays, vol. I. p, 332. Wilson's Sanskrit Diet, preface, Ist ed. 
t Wilson's Mackenzie Cat. vol. I. p. cxl. Colebrooke's Essays, vol. I. p. 301. 
X Both the Bhdmati and the Nydnfa-vdrtiha'tdtparya-fikd are mentioned in 
^achaspati's own list of his works, see Dr. Hall's Catalugne, p. 87. 
§ As e. Sf. p. 7, 1. 18 ; p. 113, 1. 6 i p. 120, 1. 13 ; p. 133, 1. 4. 
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that the work, as it originally appeared^ was in verse and 
prose, — the latter portion consisting of detached passages of 
YBTjing length, introduced between the stanzas to supply the 
necessary links for understanding the argument. There is an 
imperfect MS. of this description in the Sanskrit Coll. Library. 
It is called the Kusum&njali, and contains the first chapter in 
24 foil. ; but it unfortunately ends abruptly at the beginning 
of the second. It is remarkable that there is no sign of division 
between the two chapters, — the discussion of the second objec- 
tion goes on in unbroken continuity with that of the first. As 
the work is very rare and Dr. Hall does not notice it in his 
very copious Catalogue, I subjoin a few more details.* 

It commences with the first Kd,rika ( safpratipakshaj as the 
opening invocation ; then follows the second fswargapavarga^ 
yohj Then follows the long prose passage (beginning with iha 
yadyapi, and ending with ahhavdchcheti,) which is always given 
as supplying the place of the third kdrikd. This is followed by 
the first additional remark. 

cl^^ la^H: irai:,^irJ, W^^SR^rrf^lf^C^ere follows s'l. 4.)| 

* Udayana is not specified as the author of the commentaiy, bnt it seems to 
belong to the same anthor as the karikas, si^o there is only one mangalacJui- 
rana for both, and the prose and verse follow each other as from the same pen. 
Unfortunately the MS. is carelessly transcribed and full of blunders. My ex- 
tract contains many conjectural emendations. 
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^^WHfll ?r<^T^ ^WTcT ^^^T cl^ ?f<^T^ f^^TnTRTT- 
UnWT^^WfV^ UTTtPt cT^^: m'i^ ^WlWIfTc? I '^Tri ^ 

Besides this commentary of the original au thorns, various 
pandits have written commentaries to illustrate the work, — for 
an account of these and the secondary glosses which these have 
in turn elicited, I refer the reader to Dr. HalFs Catalogue, pp. 
82-84. 

The Kusumdnjali was first printed in Calcutta in the 'Saka 
year 1 769, with the commentary of Haridasa Bhattacharya, — 
and it was subsequently reprinted in Bengali letters in the 
Samvat year 1916. For the present edition, two old MSS. 
have been collated,* which have been long in the possession 
of Naiyayika families ; and from these I have introduced several 
emendations into the old text of the commentary. 

I have endeavoured to make my translation as accurate as I 
could, but I cannot fail to have left inadvertencies, for which I 
must plead in excuse the thorny nature of the subject. I have 
consulted pandits in all difficulties, but, as their explanations are 
necessarily given in Sanskrit or Bengali, it is not always easy to 
detect the frequent subtil distinctions of Hindu metaphysics- 
The translation is as literal as I could make it so as to be in- 
telligible, and I have every where endeavoured to supplement 
it by copious notes. But I cannot hope that the general reader 

• Lent to me by Pandita Jayanarayana Tarkapanohanana and Pandita Mahes'a- 
chandra Nyayaratua. 
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will be much interested in the major part of the treatise. Hinda 
philosophers reject all attempt to mix the dulce with the utils ; 
and, as Dr. Roer has well observed,* " the punishment of this 
mystery and exclusion is the want of interest felt in the study of 
their works/' I have subjoined a short synopsis of the whole 
argument, which will shew the ground over which our author 
professes to travel ; and I hope that any one interested in the 
subject will be able with a little attention to master most of it. 
The only really abstruse portions are the latter half of the first 
and third chapters, and the discussion on the meaning of vidhi 
in the fifth ; and these will certainly not repay an English 
reader for the trouble of understanding them. 

In my translation I have frequently borrowed Dr. Hall's 
terminology, as found in his admirable translation of Pandita 
Nehemiah Nilakantha 'Sdstri Gore's 'Rational Refutation of 
the Hindu Philosophical' systems,' and I beg to express my 
continual obligations to the pandit and his translator. 

But my acknowledgments are especially due to the Pro- 
fessors of the Sanskrit College, without whose assistance hardly 
one page of my translation could have been made. I have 
associated the name of Pandita Mahes'achandra Nydyaratna 
with my own on the title page, as I read the original with him ; 
he has also helped me in the collation of the MSS., and his 
short gloss on the more difficult passages will be of great ser- 
vice to the Sanskrit student. But I must not omit to express 
my many obligations to Pandita Jayandrayana Tarkapanchd- 
nana and Pandita Tardn^tha Tarkavachaspati, the Professors of 
Philosophy and Grammar, — the two most learned Hindus I 
have met during my residence in India, and whose names, I 
hope, will be not wholly unknown in Europe from their re- 
spective editions of the Vais'eshika Sutras and the Siddhdnta 
Kaumudi. 

E« B. C. 

Calcutta^ March, 1864. 

* Categories of Nyaya Philosophy, Introd. p. v. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE KUSUMANJALI. 

First Cluster, 

The contemplation of God produces liberation ; but the doubt 
arises, — is there a God for us to contemplate ? the universal prac- 
tical consent of mankind is conceded, but a fivefold theoretic objec- 
tion is raised against His existence, i. — iii. 

A. There is no such supernatural cause of another world as 
adrishfa or desert. 

This leads to a discussion on the relation of cause and effect, 
iv., v., the Mimdnsaka notion of a distinct category, called capacity, 
and the Vedantist and Sdnkhya tenet of one common material cause, 

vi. xiii. ; the Sankhya system is discussed, xiv, ; the materialist, 

XV. ; the Bauddha, xvi., xvii. Objections against causality answered 
in xviii., xix. Adpshta being uninteDigeni, its acceptance involves 
the concession of a Supreme Being to direct it, xix., xx. 

Second Cluster. 

B. Sacrifices &c. are a sufficient cause of another world, and we 
need not assume any Supreme Being. 

This is met by arguments drawn from the need of an external 
authority, and the fact of successive creations and destructions of 
the world, which involve the destruction of the Veda from »on to 
8Bon, i. — iv. 

Third Cluster. 

C. There are arguments to prove God's non-existence, as drawn 
from the six current proofs (jprati/^nas)^ — 

a, from perception (prati/aksha,) as He is not perceived. 
This is met by a discussion on the nature of non-perception, i. — iii. 
p. From inference (anumdna) iv. — ^vii. 
y. From comparison (u^amAna,) viii. — xii. 
8. From testimony (s'abda) xiii.— xvii. 
c. From presumption (arthdpatti) xviii., xix. 
L From non-perception (anupalabdhi) xx. — xxiii. 
The two last are denied to be proofs, — the four first are shewn to 
be silent against Theism. 
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Iburth Cluster, 

D. Some of the Mimdnsakas hold that even if Ood did exist He 
could not be an authority (pramdna) to us. 

The Miminsaka definition of pramd is shewn to be erroneous, 
i. — iv., and its true definition given in v., vi. 

Fifth Cluster. 

E. There is an absence of any positive argument for God's exist- 
ence. 

To meet this, eight separate arguments are given in i. These are 
discussed, ii. — v. 

A new interpretation of i. is then suggested which would give 
eight vaidic arguments. This is interrupted by a discussion on the 
true meaning of vidht or ' command,' vi. — ^xiv. The second interpre- 
tation of i. is resumed, xv., xvi. The subject is summed up, xvii. — 
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tne vauuity ot taie preomsses wiucb becomes necessiffy if fbese are not accepted. 
The words may also mean * laid at the feet of God.' 

t The latter half of this sloka (the former in the original) has a double 
meaning, as nearly every word has a technical or logical sense,' — " this handfdl 
of flowers, which reveals the knowledge of true minor terms and affords a banquet 
to the intelligent by the perception of an undoubted universal connection 
[between the middle and major terms] &c." — I may add that the proverb alluded 
to in the commentary ^f^f^^r VT^T 15«^^fr.^*Tfl^ is quoted to shew that 
though rasa properly denotes an attribute, it here means the subject which 
possesses it. 

X Alluding to such passages as that in the Brihadarany. Upanishad (ii. 4, 5,)' 
* behold the soul (dtmd) is verily to be seen, heard, contemplated and pro- 
foundly meditated upon.' 
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KUSUMANJALI, 



OB 



THE HANDFUL OP FLOWEES- 



J^^IRST CLUSTER, 

I. — May this handful of flowers of faultless logic, devo- 
ted to the twofold proof* of God, delight my mind without 
hindrance while bee-like hovering over it,— this handful of 
flowers, opening under favourable auspices, and afford- 
ing a banquet to the upright by the inhaling of its- 
fragrance, — one which will not fade, however closely 
handled, — the home of a honey that distils the nectar 
of immortality* t 

II. — " But is there not an absence of evidence to establish, any con- 
nection between such a fruit as liberation and your argument devoted 
to the twofold proof of the existence of God, — sinee the word soul 
which signifies that soul which is the object of the so-called essential 
knowledge,^ merely means that individual soul which is the object of 



* I. e. the argnments which estabhsh his existence, and the discussion as to 
the validity of tiie premisses which becomes necessary if these are not accepted. 
The words may also mean * laid at the feet of God.' 

t The latter hsilf of this s'loka (the former in the original) has a donble 
meaning, as nearly every word has a technical or logical sense,- — " this handful 
of flowers, which reveals the knowledge of true minor terms and afiEbrds a banquet 
to the intelligent by the pwception of an undoubted universal connection 
[between the middle and major terms] Ac." — I may add that the proverb alluded 
to in the commentary 9f%f%^T W^T "5t«*r^^^ ^^TH^ is quoted to shew that 
though rasa properly denotes an attribute, it here means the subject which 
possesses it. 

X Alluding to such passages as that in the Bfihadarany. Upanishad (ii. 4, 5,|' 
* behold the soul (dtmdj is verily to be seen, heard, contemplated and pro- 
foundly meditated upon.' 
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the illusory knowledge that is the caose of the sensihle world ; and 
therefore the contemplating of this is the true means of liberation ?"* 
To meet this doubt he replies, 

II. — That Being, whose worship the wise consider as the 
means of the two heaven-like liberations^ — He, the Su- 
preme Soul, is here ascertained (as the object of our 
contemplation) . 

The ' two heaven-like liberations' [as intensely desirable from the 
absence of all pain,] are the liberation while still remaining in 
this life, and the absolute emancipation. The contemplation of God 
is a means of liberation through the merit produced thereby or 
through the knowledge of one's own soul. This S'rutif is the proof 
that it is such a cause, ' having known him only one goes beyond 
death ; there is no other path to obtain it.' And that the knowledge 
of one's own soul is the cause of liberation is proved by the s'ruti,:^ 
' When a man truly discriminates the soul and says ^* I am he," what 
can he wish for P or in desire of what object can he follow the conti- 
nuous onflow of mundane events P' 

III. — ^Now althongli with regard to that Being whom all 
men alike worship, whichever of the [four wellknown] ends 
of man they may desire, — (thns the followers of the Upa- 
nishads as the very Knower, — the disciples of Kapila as the 
perfect first Wise, — those of Patanjali as Him who, untouch- 
ed by pain, action, fruit or desert, having assumed a body 
in order to create, revealed the tradition of the Veda and 
is gracious to all living beings, — the Mahdpds'upatas as 
the Independent one, undefiled by vaidic or secular viola- 
tions, — the S'aivas as S'iva, — the Vaishnavas as Purush- 
ottoma, — the followers of the Puranas as the great Father 
(Brahmd), — ^theCeremonialists as the Soul of the sacrifice,— 
the Saugatas as the Omniscient, — the Jainas as the Unob- 
structed, — the Mimansakas as Him who is pointed out as 
■ — 

* This being the seat of the great error, it is to this that our contemplations 
should be directed, 
t SVetas'watara Upanishad, iii. 8. 

J Bphad»r. Up. iv. 4, 12. — S'ankara read ^Sfsq^Tf for ^^^w. 



to be worshipped, — ^the Ch&rvikas as Him who is establish- 
ed by the convention of the world, — the followers of the 
Nyfiya as Him who is all that is said worthy of Him, — why 
farther detail ? whom even the artizans themselves worship 
as the great artizan, Vis'wakarman,) — although, I say, with 
regard to that Being, the adorable S'iva, whom all recog- 
nise throughout the world as universally acknowledged 
like castes, families, family invocations of Agni, schools, 
social customs, &c. how can there arise any doubt? and 
what then is there to be ascertained? — Still this logi- 
cal investigation may be well called the contemplation 
of God, and this is really worship when it follows the 
Vin^clll hearing the S'ruti.i Therefore that adorable one who hath 
been often heard mentioned in the S'ruti, Smf'iti, narrative 
poems, Purdnas, &c., must now be contemplated, accord- 
ing to such a S ruti as ' He is to be heard and to be 
contemplated,^ and such a Sm^iti as ' by the Veda, 
inference and the delight of continued meditation, — ^in 
this threefold manner producing knowledge, a man obtains 
the highest concentration.' Now there is, in short, a 
fivefold opposition to our theory, — as based, first, on the 
non-existence of any supernatural cause of another world (as 
adrishta, the merit and demerit of our actions) ;-— or second- 
ly, on the possibility of our putting in action certain causes 
of another world (as sacrifices,) even if God be allowed to 
be non-existent ; — or thirdly, on the existence of proofs 
which show the non-existence of God ; — or fourthly, on the 
opinion that, even if God does exist, he cannot be a cause 
of true knowledge to us ; — or fifthly, on the absence of any 
argument to prove his existence. 

" Very" — without any second ; " knower" — existing in the form 
of pure knowledge ; " first wise" — existing in the form of intelligence 
at the first beginning of creation ; " perfect" — as possessed of the eight 
divine faculties ; ignorance, egoism, desire, aversion, and tenacity of 
mundane existence, are the five " pains ;" sacrifice, injuring others, &o. 
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as causing merit and demmt, are the " actions ;'' rank, length of life 
and enjoyment are the " fruits ;" merit and demerit the " deserts** left 
as a residue in the mind. " Revealed" — »• e. manifested [as a previously 
existing object], since the Veda is eternal. He is " gracious" as being 
the original instructor in arjbs, as of makii^g jars, &,c. " S'iva,'* void of 
the three qualities ; the " great Father'* as the father even of the 
father ; " omniscient'* with a momentary omniscience.* The " obstruc- 
tions" ^re ignorance, desire, aversion, delusion, and tenacity of mun- 
dane existence, — " pointed out as to be worshipped" as the Yaidic 
mantras, &c. — possessed of " all that is said worthy of him'* in the 
various descriptions of God. " School" (ckarand) means here recension 
(s'dJcTid)^\ Although the existence of God is indeed established by 
the S'ruti's evidence, yet, if we wish to employ inference, the absence of 
doubt need not be a fault in our argument. J He therefore proceeds 
towards the close of the passage to propose a doubt, according to the 
principle of satisfying an opponent. 

IV. — We have to meet the opponent*s first objection by establishing 
the existence of a supernatural causp of another world in the fofm of 
merit and demerit, and, if this be established, then it follows that a 
God is established as the superintendent thereof, sii^ce a non-intelligent 
cause can only produce its effect by the superintendence of something 
intelligent. He therefore proceeds to establish this. 

IV. — From dependence, — from eternity, — ^from diversity, 
— from universal practice, — and from the apportionment 
to each individual soul, — mundane enjoyment implies a 
supernatural cause [t. e. ^ desert.^] 

Our proposition is that there exists a superi^atural cause of another 
world, *. e. a cause beyond the reach of the senses, a. First of all, then, 
to establish the class of causes in general, he says " from dependence." 
Dependence means here that the effect is occasional. All effects must 
have a cause since they are occasional, like the gratification produc- 



* The Madhyamika BanddhaB hold that everythmg is momentary, leAirra ^ti. 

t For the original difference between charana and e'akha of. Mtlller's Ancient 
l^anskrit literature, p. 125. On j/rav^iraj see ibid., p. 386. 

X In ordinary cases people do not take the trouble of arguing if there is no 
doubt to be solved. 



ed by food ; [otberwisOi if they did not depend on a cause, they 
could be foand everywhere and always], b. " But if the cause of ajar, &c. 
were eternal, would it not follow that the jar, &c. would also be eternal, 
and therefore we must assume the jar's cause to be itself only 
occasional, and therefore the perpetual series of causes must be all 
occasional, each dependent on its previous cause ?" To meet this ob- 
jection of a regressus in infinitum he says " from the eternity [of the 
succession of cause and effect]," like the continued series of seed 
and shoot,*— the meaning being that a regressus in infinitum ceases 
to be a fault, if, like this one alleged in our illustration, it can be 
proved by the evidence of our senses, p. " But [if you require a cause,] 
why not say [with the Ved&ntin] that Brahma alone is the cause, or 
[with the Sdnkhya] Nature in the form of various individual 
intellects ?" To meet this, he says " from the diversity [of effects, as 
heaven, hell, &c.]" — as the effects imply a diversity of causes, from their 
being diverse as effects, d. " But why jiot accept a visible cause as 
sacrifices, &c — why have recourse to an invisible desert (adrishfa) /" 
To meet this, he adds *' froni the universal practice," i, e, from the 
fact that all men, desiring fruit in another world, do engage in 
sacrifices, <&c. It is only the co^viction that they do produce heaven, 
&c. as their fruit, which makes men engage in sacrifices, <&c. ; and 
these [passing away when the action is over] pannot produce this 
fruit unless by means of some influence which continues to act after 
the rite is over, — s^nd hence is this invisible influence, called merit or 
demerit, established, e. " But why not say that this desert does not 
reside in the same subject as the enjoyment [i. e, the individual 
soul,] but produces the enjoyment by abiding in the thing enjoyed ?" 
He replies " from the apportionment to each soul." Since the enjoy- 
ment resides in each soul severally, we should he unwarranted to attri- 
bute its production to a desert residing elsewhere. 

V. — " But why may we not suppose that the effect arises without a 
cause, according to the adversary's opinion given in the Nydya Sdtras 
(iv, 22), * there is an origination pf entities from iio cause, for we see 
the sharpness of a thorn, &c. ?' " He replies, 



• Cf. Cowper's remarks on his cucumber, " I raised the seed that produced 
the plant, that produced the fruit, that produced the seed, that produced the 
fruit I sent you." 



V. — " Without a cause'' cannot mean the denial of a 
cause or of production, nor can it imply that the effect 
itself or an unreal thing is the cause ; and if you sug- 
gest '^ spontaneously/' it cannot mean that ^ from effects 
being definitely limited. 

Does your " without a cause" mean that a. there is no cause at 
all ? or h. does it deny all production ? or c. does it imply the rejection 
of all foreign causes ? or d. of all real causes ?* Under either pair of 
alternatives the ultimate result is that you have no cause at all, and^ 
under the latter pair, the additional absurdity of a false cause.f — Or e- 
does it mean " spontaneously ?" But effects are definitely limited, 
since, if they were not, occasionalness would be at an end, [as they 
might then arise always and everywhere.] 

YI. « But if we are to assume an eternal succession of causes and 

effects (as otherwise we cannot account for the occasionalness of 
effects,)-— still even then, as that which is distinguished by the nature 
of fire (sell fire) will not always be found only where straw, &c., are, 
these latter will have to be excluded from being causes, and therefore 
we shall again have our old difficulty of occasionalness being precluded, 
as no other cause can be mentioned ." Here the Mimdnsakas oome in 
and maintain that we must assume as a cause the fact of there being 
present a capacity favourable to fire, and thus " capacity" must be 
allowed to be a separate category J varying according to each individual, 
non-eternal in the non-eternal thing, described as itis in the line 

* Eternal in the eternal, and in the non-eternal produced by 
the cause of that thing in which it resides.' 

Or as another opinion holds [that of S'rikaracharya] " there is an 
eternal capacity favourable to fire, abiding in straw, the arani wood, 
and the burning gem."— The Naiy6yikas however maintain that there 
is an actual difference of class which accompanies the being produced 
from straw, araiji or the burning gem,— since, if we assumed a capacity 
favourable to one and the same thing (i. e. to fire,) and yet itself 
existing in things of different classes (as straw, &c.,) then on seeing 

^ . 11 " ' ' ■■■■■■■- ■ , ^, I I 1^ 

* That is, there can be imagined false causes. 

f Under any one of the four cases you have really no proper * c<ms€^ at all (thus 
in the third, the thing must precede itself to fulfil the definition of a cause ;) and 
hence any supposed cause (as in c, and d.,) can onljr be a false one, 

J Cf. Siddhanta Muktavali, pp. 3, 4. 



smoke^ Ac, you could not draw the inference of fire, &c.* And again, 
[if this assumption were correct], we should not have such respec- 
tive colligations o§ concurrent causes of fire, as straw and hlowing, 
aroKi wood and rubbing, or the burning gem and the reflected rays 
of the sun, since we see in other cases that that which possesses the 
property that determines causation (i, e, according to the present 
theory, capacity) will produce its eflfect in conjunction with anything 
which similarly possesses some other property that determines 
causation ; and therefore, in the present case, we should be led to 
expect fire to result from such a conjunction as the gem and blowing. 
If you would meet this by assuming that there is one capacity 
favourable to fire, which resides not in any one thing alone (as straw,) 
but in the several combinations, as straw and blowing, and the rest, — 
this is not the true solution, but you must rather accept (from its 
greater simplicity) my theory that a difference of class resides in the 
various fires produced by straw, &c., as is seen by the evidence of the 
senses, like the fire of a lamp, <&c.t Hence Capacity is not to be assumed 
as a separate category. These discussions are condensed in the fol- 
lowing couplet. 

VI. — This succession of causes and effects has no be- 
ginning, nor has it one capacity abiding in things of dif- 
ferent classes [as straw, &c.] ; we must diligently strive for 
ourselves to fix the several limitations, by determining 
the constant accompaniments and separations.^ 

The meaning of this is that we must assume a difference of class (i. e. 
species,) in effects produced by different causes. [If you ask " Then, 
in reference to what cause, is the class of fire (as the genus,) the de- 
termining notion of all the various special fires as effects, I reply,] heat 
as possessing a peculiar hot quality to the touch§ is the cause in the 
case of all the various fires. [In the case of the different species of fire 

* Fire would not be the canse of smoke, in its nature as fire, but simply 
as having a capacity for producing smoke ; and therefore on seeing smoke, onr 
tme inference would be that the mountain has not " fire" but " a capacity for 
producing smoke." 

t The fire in a lamp lights the house, while fire from wood or cow-dung 
produces little or no light. 

X E. g. Fire may be found, and yet no straw, but a gem j and vice versA. 

§ This epithet m added to exclude * gold.' 
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we have different causes, straw, &c., but in all alike we have the general 
cause ' heat,' i, e. heat is the necessary and universal antecedent]. 

YII. — " But may we not say that as one and the same lamp gives 
light, destroys the wick and illumines different objects as jars, &c., so we 
may have one common cause, either as the one Brahma (with the 
Yed^ntin,) or as Nature (with the Sankhya) which is not to be distin- 
guished from the various intellects apportioned to the different soul^, as 
the cause and effect are identical ; — and hence the existence of God 
will not be established as the superintendent of merit and demerit, 
[since our supposed causes will evolve their own effects, and we there- 
fore need not assume adrishfa as the special cause of the world] ?" 

To meet this he says, 

VII. — Of one there can be no succession, of the same 
there can be no variety ; it is not a special capacity since 
this cannot be severed, — nature is hard to be violated. 

• 

From one cause alone there can be no determinate succession of 
effects [as they would be all produced simultaneously ;] and from the 
same cause, «• e, one general cause (as the S&nkhya's prakriti) there 
cannot be a variety of effects, i, e. effects of different kinds ; and therefore 
since we find successive effects produced, we must conclude that there 
are successive causes, and, since we find effects of various kinds, we 
must conclude the causes to be likewise various in kind. 

He now refutes the doubt that perhaps various effects might be 
produced from one general cause by special capacities, by the words 
" it is not a special capacity, since this cannot be severed" from the 
subject in which it resides, as the power and that which possesses 
the power are really identical ; and if you sever them, then we shall 
have to accept the power as the true cause, and in this way your 
unity of cause is destroyed, and duality follows. — " May we not hold 
that one cause can produce various effects simply by its own 
nature ?" He replies " nature is hard to be violated." If that same 
nature which existed when one effect had to be produced, continued to 
exist at the time of the production of another, then the nature of 
water, <&c., might exist in fire, — that is, a thing's real nature 
cannot remain concealed. The instance of the lamp is not in point, 
as it can be explained by a difference in the concurrent causes neces- 
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sarj to produce the different effects.* 

VIII. " But why may we not say that the potter's staff, <fec. may 
be a cause in the case of jars, &c., but not sacrifices, &c, in the 
case of heaven, &c. ?" He replies, 

VIII. The universal practice is not fruitless, nor can. 
it have trouble as its only fruit ; nor can it have as its 
fruit some visible gain ; nor can there be such a deception 
[as this would involve if all were false]. 

The activity in performing sacrifices to obtain heaven, which all 
display who desire another world, cannot be fruitless, nor can it 
have trouble as its sole result, — since activity arises only from a con- 
viction that such a course will be a means to obtain the desired 
•object. Nor can we say that its fruit is the attainment of some 
visible object, i, e,, reputation for sanctity, wealth, Ac, since even 
those perform sacrifices who have no regard to such objects. Should 
you reply that some knave first devised the custom of offering sacri- 
fices as means of obtaining heaven, and the rest of mankind were 
cajoled into following his example, this is met by the words " nor 
can there be such a deception." For who could be so utterly 
different from the rest of mankind as for the mere sake of deceiving 
others to impose upon himself a round of actions which necessarily 
cause all sorts of trouble ? and hence we may safeLy infer that the 
universal practice of sacrifice is a proof that sacrifices do produce 
heaven as tht'ir result. 

IX. " Well, then, why not say that sacrifices, &c., may be the 
direct causes of [our obtaining] heaven, &c., and not any merit which 
they are said to produce ?" He replies, 

IX. A thing long passed cannot produce its result 
without some continuant influence over and above. The 
souls, having no distinction, could not have enjoyment 
even though the objects were affected by adrishta. 



* Thns for the giving light we have the conjunction of the flame and wick, 
&c. ; for the burning of the wick we have the destruction of the conjunction 
previously existing between the particles of the wick ; for the illumining of 
objects we have the conjunction of the eye with the jar, and that of the jai' with 
the light. 
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A " thing long passed," i. e, the saerifice, &c., " without some con- 
tinuant influence over and above," t. e, an operation favourable to 
producing the result, cannot produce that result ; for a cause which 
has long ceased to be, can only act as a cause by means of some 
operation [or influence] that continues to exist after it, just as the 
transient perception of the senses only produces recollection by 
means of the impression which it leaves in the mind, [to produce 
the actual recollection we require some reminding association to 
arouse the dormant impression.] — '^ May we not say that adfishfa 
may be the cause, as residing in the thing to be enjoyed [and not 
as merit in the person enjoying ?]" He replies by the subsequent 
line. If the souls had no distinction, one from the other, in the 
form of different kinds of merit, they could not receive different 
degrees of enjoyment [as we see they do] from different bodies 
[higher or lower in the scale], even though these were affected by 
adrishta, — since these bodies are properly common to all souls. In 
other words, the varying enjoyment can only be produced by the 
different bodies and their organs as attracted, in each case, by the 
respective merit of the individual souls. 

X. " But" [the Mim&nsaka will say,] " why not allow a certain im- 
perceptible property [t. e, the before-mentioned ^sS^SEfy'] residing in 
the objects to be enjoyed, which produces the enjoyment in each 
particular case, just as we accept a particular kind of capacity which 
abides in fire, &c., and produces their special effects, as burning, &c ? 
Otherwise [i. e., if the fire burns of itself and not by its capacity,] 
we should have to expect the effect of burning to be produced wher- 
ever there was contact between the fire and the hand, even though 
the latter wore the fire-extinguishing gem. Nor may you say that 
the absence of this gem should be considered as also a cause of. 
burning, — because causation must always imply presence and exis- 
tence.* The true statement is that the gem produces the destruc- 
tion of the burning capacity, and hence its common name * the 
obstructor ;' and hence we maintain that the category of Capacity 
must be accepted." He replies, 

X. As existence, so too non-existence is held to be 



* See Jaimini Sutras i., Mitaksfaara iii. 
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a cause as well as an effect ; obstruction is the absence of 
meansj and that which causes this is ^ an obstructor/ 

As we prove by constant accompaniment and separation that 
absence or non-existence (ahhava,) i. e, emergent non-existence,* may 
be an effect, similarly we can prove that it may be a cause, — since 
there is no reason to establish such a maxim as yours, that ' causa- 
tion must imply presence and existence.' — The second line replies 
to the objection that an inanimate thing cannot be said to be an obstruc- 
tor. Obstruction (pratihandha) signifies " the absence of means," 
i. e. of causes to produce such and such an effect ; and this in our 
present topic would be " the absence of the extinguishing gem's 
absence," i, e, the presence of the gem itself. Properly speaking 
the man who places the gem is the obstructor {pratihandhaka) ; but 
by the grammatical rule which allows the affix Jca to be added 
pleonastically, we may accept pratihandhaka to be used for prati^ 
handka, the * obstructor' for the * obstruction.' 

The modern Mimansakas, liowever, maintain that " there is a 
needless complication in assuming such a cause as the absence of 
such a fire-extinguishing gem as is attended by the absence of all 
[excitants as the fire-exciting gem, charms, &c. ;]t it is more simple 
to assume an eternal capacity in fire, &c., and, when the gem is 
present, this capacity is deadened. (Nor may you say that * a 
capacity is first produced from the straw, &c. the causes of the fire, — 
this capacity resides in the fire, and is destroyed by the extinguish- 
ing gem and resuscitated by the exciting gem ; and any objection on 
the ground of the indeterminate nature of the cause of the cap^ityj 
might be met by the assumption that its cause is only such a cause 
by virtue of itself possessing a capacity favourable for producing 
the former capacity.' This, we repeat, is unwarranted, because 



* Emergent non-existence is the destmction of a thing previously existing. 
We prove that it is an effect because the destruction of a jar is only seen when 
it is preceded by some cause as the blow of a hammer, &c. and wherever these 
are not found, there the jar is not destroyed. The Mimansa holds that abhava, 
being really nothing, cannot be a cause. But he proves that absence can be 
similarly shewn to be a cause, — where absence of the fire-extinguisher is, there 
is burning, and where there is not this absence, there is no burning. 

t If the tire extinguishing gem were present with the fire-exciting gem, its 
effect would be neutralised. Cf. Siddhanta Muktavali, p. 4. 

J Its cause being sometimes straw, &c. and sometimes the exciting gem. 

c 2 
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rather than assume such a multitude of successive capacities re- 
siding in the fire, it would he more simple to assume [with 
our opponents, the followers of the Nydya,] that the one cause is 
the absence of such an extinguishing gem as is attended by the 
absence of a fire-exciting gem.) Therefore we maintain that in the 
case of burning we must assume, as the determining notion of causa- 
tion, the presence of an undeadened capacity." Thus hold the 
modern Mimdnsakas ; but we cannot agree with them, because we 
should then have to assume an endless number of different capacities, 
as that of the extinguishing gem to cause the deadening of the 
burning capacity, that of the exciting gem to destroy the deadening, 
&c. This is a brief summary of the discussion. 

XI. But the Mim^nsakas reply, " In the Vaidic injunction ' he 
sprinkles the rice, he shells the rice,' do we not assume an operation or 
capacity [i. e. sansMra,'] produced by the sprinkling, which abides in 
the rice and produces the future shelling, since what we understand by 
the expression is that only that rice which is sprinkled is capable of 
being shelled ? and it may be taken as a general rule that whenever 
anything is done through desire of an effect which will reside in some 
other thing, the former produces an operation which produces the 
result residing in the latter, as is the case with sacrifices. [Sacri- 
fices are done for the sake of happiness (as heaven, &c.) residing in 
the man ; therefore the means thereto, the merit produced by the 
rite, must also reside in the man.] And again, unless we accept a 
continuant capacity, how can we account for rice, and rice onlvj 
being produced from sown rice, though the seed is dissolved in 
the ground into its component atoms ? and similarly we must say 
that ploughing in the month Magha (Jan. — Feb.) produces a 
capacity residing in the ground [which eventually produces a good 
harvest in Nov. and Dec.]" He answers, 

XI. We accept an influence produced in man by such 
acts as sprinkling the rice, &c. j* the qualities of the 
atoms, as form affected by contact with fire, &c., cause the 
distinction. 



• Some say that there are three ways of sprinkling — -prolcshana with the 
finpine hand, dbhyukshana with the inverted hand, and avokshana by a motion 
of the hand sideways. But other authorities give them differently. 
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By sprinkling, <&c. there is produced in man an influence which 
we call ' desert/ — since it is simpler to assume one single influence 
residing in the soul directly producing the shelling which is indi- 
rectly produced by sprinkling, &c.,* than to assume a variety of 
capacities for each parcel of rice,— and since some power or attribute 
must be assumed to be produced by a veda-commanded act which 
tends to a future result, as there is no visible means for the result 
being brought about. From the phrase " purified rice" we assume 
that the influence resides in the rice by a connectionf which is the 
same as the nature of the thing [while it resides in the man by the 
so-called intimate relation ;] and so too in the case of consecrated 
water, branches, &c. there is produced an influence or merit residing 
in the man favourable to producing such and such a result [as the 
consecration of the jar.] [Nor may you say that " if the merit pro- 
duced do not reside in the rice but in the man, then why is vrihin 
in the objective case, as wherever there is this objective case we find 
the effect residing there, as in * he cooks rice,' — here the effect produced 
by cooking, L e., softening, resides in the rice, &c,"— as we reply that] 
your vaidic example stands on the same footing as such a common 
secular phrase as " he sprinkles the fried barley flour," — here there is no 
Vaidic injunction, yet we find an objective case used,the real meaning 
of which is this, viz. the possessing a result produced by the action of 
another (i. e, the man), which result is the conjunction of the water 
produced by that action, ». e. the sprinkling. Besides your general 
maxim that * whenever a thing is done through desire of an effect, &c.' 
fails in such cases as the hawk-sacrifice, which is performed for the sake 
of the slaughter of an enemy [which slaughter of course resides in 
him,] while it produces a result [hell] which resides in the performer. 

* In other words adfishia is the vydpdra of the sprinkling, according to the 
. principle taj-jomyatwe sati taj-janya-janako hi vydpdraK 

t In Hindu philosophy there are three principal relations, — 1. the sama/udya 
or intimate relation, i. e. that which exists between the whole and its parts, a 
substance and its qualities, or both these and their genns ; 2. iAxBsaiMjoga or con- 
junction, as between a pot and the soil on which it stajids ; and 3. swarupa or 
the na.ture of the thing. This last may be generally said to take up all those 
relations which are not included in the two former, such as the relation between 
an object and the knowledge of it (viahayatd), that between abhava and the 
• spot of ground from which the absent thing is absent, <fec., and that between 
a distinguishing attribute (not a proper quality or action) and its subject, as 
^fls'atwa in akas'a. Hence the swariipa samb^dha is sometimes called visha- 
yatH-sambandha. The two former are something otlier than the things related j 
the swarupa sambandha is really one or the other of them. 
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He now explains by the second line the determined production of 
barley, &c., from the several seeds as sown. The qualities of the 
atoms, such as form affected by contact with fire, &c.* produce the 
distinction, i. e. the atoms as possessed of the qualities of form, mois- 
ture, &G. affected by contact with fire, tend to produce such and such 
effects [rice or barley, as it may be, — ^the desert of the individual acting 
as the concurrent cause.] In the case of healing [where the opponent 
might allege that the medicine produced an after effect by means of his 
supposed continuant capacity,] the drinking of the medicine produces 
an equilibrium between the three humours, and this is the means of 
the subsequently produced destruction of the disease .f 

XII. " But how then [except by the assumption of our special cate* 
gory ' Capacity,'] will you account for sensible touch, &o. in the case of 
air, &c. [which seem cold, <&c. to the body,] where there is no form 
produced by contact with fire, [as there is in earth ?] or again how is 
the natural liquidity of water stopped in ice, &c. F or how in images, &c. 
do such ceremonies become effectual as those for inviting the deity to 
take up his residence therein, &c. ? We hold therefore that we must 
admit such a thing as a capacity produced by the rite pratMfkdX 
which can be destroyed by the touch of impure persons as the Chan- 
4ala, i&c, which capacity renders the image a fit object of worship." 
He replies, 

XII. The perceptible form, &c. and their absence [in ice 
and air] arise from contact with special causes ; the deities 
are worshipped through their coming [into the image] or 
through the worshipper's consciousness of having duly 
performed the rite. 

The * special causes' are the various kinds of merit in the person 
[gratified by the cold air or ice.] The deities become conciliated by 



* It is a peculiarity of the element earth that its form, taste (or moisture,) 
smell and touch are changed by contact with fire. 

t Our author docs not notice the objection of the ploughing in Magha. 
Anpthcr writer Pakshadharamitra in his Fadartlia Mala supplies the omission. 
Accoi'ding to him " Through the ploughing in Magha the original soil is 
destroyed by the series of acts tending to the separation of the atoms which des- 
troys their original conjunction, and subsequently by the disintegration a new 
soil is produced, and through this is the ploughing in Magha a cause of the 
excellent harvest aftoi'wards." 

J The ceremony of consecrating an image of a deity. 
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ite cdremony^ of cdofieenttibn, and- abew it bjr oomiBg to take up- their 
residence, i. e. hj their appropri»tioB of the image and tranBference 
of self-coiucioHaiieBS thereto ; bat by the touch of an impure person 
sutth afiprapriatiiem and self-eonsciouaneBS are rendered void. Even- on. 
tbe Mizainsaka.yiaw vihiah disputes the inteUigeince of the deities, wo 
can say that it is the idea [in the worshipper's mind] that the 
worship has been performed in due manner, and that the image 
lUw been duly consecraUd, — ^this idea being also necessarily accom- 
paaaoed by the alraence of the toueh of any impure person, — 
which constitutes the image's fitness as an object of worship,^ 
scdf the ceremony's importanee lies in its contributing to produce, 
this idea. But in reality it ie the absence of any impure contact/ 
M^ with a CUmjiala, J^c;. at the tinLe of the pratishfM ceremony and 
ateo after the eesemony ia orer, whidb. eonstitutes the fitness of the 
imager as an objeet- of worahq^'; since the rule ^let- him worship it. 
when duly inaugurated by the ceremony pra^htM* implies that tho 
eeremoay must be already over. Such i» a summary of the discussion. 
XIII. ** But ought we ■K>t to say that in the weighing ordeal, <&e. 
m power or capacity is prodiioed in the scalea by the ceremony of tha 
ordeal, and by that » result is produced such as the liaing or sinking 
of the defendant in the scales ?'** Ho replies, 

XIII. Only for the discovering of the concnrrent of the 
cause of victory or defeat^ — which canse abides as an 
attribute in the person examined, — are the rules of the 
ordeal instituted. 

Only to discover the concurrent, favourable to the desired result 
(t. e, the rising or sinking in the scale), — the ooncurr^Q.t of the 
desert whi^h is the proper cause of the victory or defeat in the 
ordeal, — are the rules of the ordeal instituted. " I who according 
to the rule of the ordeal now mount the scales am innocent or 
guilty," — ^this consciousness in the man's own mind is the concur- 
rent. — Or another interpretation is " only to discover the residing 
of (i. e. to produce,) merit or demerit are the rules of the ordeal 
instituted," and thus in relation to innocence such as is conformable 



• For this kind of ordeal see Professor Sfcenxler^s essay on « die Indisclienr 
Gottesurtheile* in the Zeitschrift d. D. M. G. vol. ix. p. 666. 
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to Ills profestsiion merit is pK)daced, and dement in relation to bis 
guiltiness.* The second mode is preferable, as in tliis way an objec- 
tion is obviated wMcb would apply to the former, viz., — " in the case 
of a man falsely accused of killing a Brahman, &c^, as his not 
having done it is not meritorious^ how could hi» consciousness of 
innocence be a concurrent cause ?^f 

XIV. But here the S^nkhyas come in with their system, — " There* 
is Soul, the abode of intelligence, but not a cause of anything^ and 
consequtotly unchangeable and eternal ; and Nature which is one, 
imintelligent, subject to development and eternal ; the first develop- 
ment from Nature is Intellect, the so-called ' great' first principle^ — 
in it are eight attributes, viz. knowledge, ignorance, might, weakness, 
freedom from passion, subjection to passion^ merit and demerit, or th& 
eight may be otherwise enumerated as knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, effort, merit, and demerit, — as this school does not accept 
the Naiy^k self-reproductive quality of imagination, hhdvandf sincd 
they hold that at the time of memory the perception itself does remain, 
in a very subtil form. As> without the assumption of soul we 
cannot account for the maintelligent product of Nature, Intellect^ 
imagining itself to be intelligent, we conclude that the existence 
of soul is hence established, — identical with its essential attribute 
intelligence,, since the subject and attribute are always undistin- 
guishable. From Nature arises the Great one, from the Great one 
Egoism, from Egoism the five subtil elements, form, flavour, smell, 
touch and sound, and the organs [of perception and action], the eye, 
skin, nose, tongue, ear, and mind, and the voice, hand, foot, anus and 
generative organ ; while from the subtil elements are produced the 
gross elements, earth, water^ fire, air and ether. This ha& been thus 
described, [in the Sankhya Kdrikd,] "Originsd Nature is not an 
evolute ; the seven, intellect, &c. are evolvent and evolute ; the set of 
sixteen are only evolute ; while Soul is neither evolvent nor evolute." 
The set of sixteen is made up by the five gross elements and the eleven 
organs of perception and action. [Should you ask why we assume 
mind as our eleventh oi^an, we reply,] a, if the eternal Soul were 

* By the former interpretation merit and knowledge act conjointly in pro- 
ducing the result, by the second merit alone. 

t This negative knowledge could not be the sahdkdri of a preyious jpu^ya, 
as there is no punya in the absence of an actioiir 
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itself associated with the objects of inherent joy and pain, it would 
follow that there could be no liberation ; b, if the connection with 
objects took place in dependence on Nature, it would equally follow 
that, since Nature is eternal, there could be no liberation ; c, if the 
non-eternal objects, jars, <&c., were associated with the essential 
intelligence, it would follow that there could be no such distinction 
as ^ seen' and ' not seen,' [as all the things now existing would neces- 
sarily be seen at one and the same moment ;] and d, if the association 
of objects and intelligence depended on the external organs only, 
we could not account for the perceptions through different organs 
not being simultaneous ; and hence we must assume the existence 
of a distinct organ, mind, in connection with which the external 
organs produce the association of the object and intelligence. In 
dreams when a person thinks himself a tiger, (&c. there is not present 
to him the consciousness that he is a man ; hence we must also 
assume the existence of a faculty, egoism, whose function is the 
assuming the consciousness of various objects. Since we see inspira- 
tion and expiration ceaselessly going on, in waking, dreams, and 
sound sleep, we must assume the existence of a faculty which con- 
tinues acting throughout, viz. the principle of Intellect endued with 
the eight attributes before mentioned ; the object being brought into 
connection with Intellect's development, viz. cognition, conceals the 
real nature of Soul, and hence it is that liberation arises when, from 
the destruction of the principle Intellect, there ceases to be any con- 
nection with objects ; while the idea ' I, the intelligent, act' arises from 
the nonperception of the difference between the (witness) soul and the 
active intellect. This has been explained in the Bhagavad Gita " ac- 
tions are ever done by the qualities of nature, the soul blinded by egoism 
thinks ' I am the doer.' " And this Intellect consists of three por- 
tions, the reflection of the Soul, the reflection of the object, and 
the arising determination, as in the thought ^ this must be done by 
me,' — here * 5y me* shews the reflection of the intelligent Soul, which 
is not an actual intercourse, but only illusory in consequence of the 
nonperception of the distinction between the Soul and Intellect ; 
' this^ shews the reflection of the object ; and the arising resolve 
' must he done* is dependent upon both these. The connection of 
the Soul, as reflected ih Intellect, with the object, is what we 
call knowledge, and the connection of the Soul with this know- 

J) 
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ledge is seen in the determination * I, the intelligent, act/ " [whereas 
in reality the intelligent cannot act and the acting faculty cannot 
think.] 

To meet this, he says, 

XIV. The attributes of the agent are the determiners 
[that knowledge and action reside in the same subject] ; 
and the intelligent is our only agent; otherwise, we 
should necessarily have no liberation or else no mundane 
succession of events. 

The attributes merit, demerit, desire and aversion must reside in the 
same subject with action, since experience of happiness and misery 
resides in the same subject with action [and these produce all such 
experience] ; and in the same way we hold that the intelligent soul is 
alone the agent, as is proved by the impression ' I, the intelligent, act.* 
The second line adds another refutation of the Sankhya doctrine. If 
Intellect were eternal, then there could be no liberation, as the Soul 
would always remain associated with Intellect ; if it were noneternal| 
then it must be allowed to have been produced, as a nonetemal thing 
cannot but have been produced ; and in this case, previously to its 
production, as the attributes belonging to it would be also then non- 
existent, it would follow that their effects, the various bodies, organs, 
&c., assigned to individuals, would as yet be equally unproduced, and 
consequently there would be no mundane succession of events, [and 
therefore no bondage of soul, and consequently no need of liberation.] 

XV. Here steps in the Charvdka, " well, let desert be an attribute 
of an intelligent being ; but this intelligent being is not eternal and 
all-pervading, but a certain kind of element modiiiedin the form of the 
body, since such phrases as 'I, the pale one, know' prove that it has 
form [and form is a corporeal attribute.]" He answers, 

XV. One does not remember what another has seen ; 
the body remains not one and the same from decay ; there 
cannot be transference of impressions, and if you accept 
a non-momentary existence there is no other means. 

If intelligence belonged to the body, there could be no remembrance 
in youth of things experienced in childhood^ just as Maitra cannot 
remember what Chaitra saw ; nor can you say that the body conti- 
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nues one and the same in childhood and youth, heeanse of its 
** decay/' i, e. destruction, since by a difference of size the thing 
itself becomes different, as the destruction of the former size 
is brought about by the destruction of the subject in which it 
resided. Nor may you maintain that the second body, as the effect, 
may still remember what had been experienced by its cause the 
previous body, because *' there cannot be transference of impressions,*' 
otherwise we should have the child in the womb remembering the 
experiences of its mother. '' But may there not be a transference 
of impressions from the material cause to the effect P" [the subsequent 
body being made out of the previous one.] He replies '' if you accept 
a non-momentary existence, there is no other means." In other words, 
if you do not accept the Bauddha doctrine that all things are in a 
continual flux, — one heap of atoms the next moment producing 
another heap, — but allow that things do last from moment to moment, 
then the parts, as the hands, &c., are the material cause of the body ; 
and, if so, then on your hypothesis, if a person's hand were cut off, 
the maimed body ought not to remember a former experience of 
that hand, as it would now no longer be a part (i, e, material cause) 
of the body. Nor can you say that '' intelligence belongs to the 
atoms and therefore there is remembrance because these remain," 
because, if so, remembrance ought to be imperceptible [while yet it is 
perceptible by the internal organ, mind,] just as the form of the 
atoms is imperceptible ; and also there ought to be no remembrance 
of anything once experienced by the atoms of the hand, if there be 
no longer union with those atoms, the hand being severed from 
the body. 

XVI. " Well then, why not allow, with the Bauddhas, that all 
things are dissolved every successive momeat, and that each previous 
heap of atoms, as a material cause, produces a succeeding heap as its 
effect ? in this way there is no difficulty to account for memory." 
He replies, 

XVI. This could not be without difference of kind^ 
and if this latter were true there could be no inference ; 
and without inference even your hypothesis could not 
stand ; nor could there be perception without ascertainment. 

By " difference of kind" he means the Bauddha notion of " efficient 

D 2 
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form,"* without which " this," i. e. the doctrine of a continual flax, 
could not he estahlished ; [and this notion cannot he proved] since, 
on the simple hypothesis of the seed &c. continuing on from moment 
to moment, jou can easily account for the production or non-produc- 
tion of the effect respectively hy the presence or ahsence of the 
concurrent causes, water, &c., and thence you can account for the 
production of the shoot by the nature of the seed [without assuming 
any ' efficient form ;'] so that if the individual seed he allowed to 
continue on, how can there be any such momentary flux ? — ^Again, even 
if you assume this peculiar kind of species, * efficient form,' to abide 
in the perceptible individual but to be itself beyond the cognizance 
of the senses, there could be no such thing as inference, as fire can 
only then be the cause of smoke, when its nature as fire acts as the 
efficient form of the first moment's smoke ; but even if you suppose 
that one special smoke (the first moment's,) is produced by fire, 
you cannot thereby infer that fire is the cause of all smoke, because 
by your own hypothesis you must allow that this very smoke is the 
cause of its own special effect, the second moment's smoke, [and this 
of the third, &c, ;] and hence it would follow that ail inference 
would be abolished, as it would be impossible to establish the univer- 
sal major premiss, which depends for its validity on an argument to 
preclude the possibility of an instance where the middle term is 
found disjoined from the major, which argument must be always 
based on the relation of cause and effect [as existing between the 
major and middle.f] And without inference it is impossible to 
establish your own hypothesis of a momentary flux, since it can only 
be cognized by means of inference. Nor can you say that " perception 
itself is the evidence of flux," because, according to your doctrine, 
the only perception which can really have authority is the inde- 
terminate;]: (nirvikaljpahi) since that alone is produced by the object ; 

* As the Naiyayikas hold that the species jar (ghafatwa) resides in all jars, so the 
Banddhas hold that a quasi-^dU, called lcv/rt}ad/rwpatwa, resides ia each thing when 
that thing is actively employed in producing its effect, as a jar in heading water, 
or rice in producing a ^ant. When there is no effect being produced this 
hwrvct^in^aiAva is absent. But for their assumption of this occasionally present 
principle, every thing would alwoAfs produce its effect. 

t Gf. S. Mukt^y. p. 122. There is an interesting attempt in the Sarva Dar's. 
Bangraha, pp. 7, 8, to establish the authority of the universal proposition from 
the relation of cause and effect or of genus and species. 

J The Hindus hold that on the contact ot the organ of sense with an object, as 
€, g, a jar, there arises the idea ^ a jar and also the idea of the nature, i. e. 
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yet — since even this is only inferred from the subsequent determinate 
perception, — ^in the case of an object which only lasts one moment, 
there can be no such determinate perception, and consequently, with 
the failure of this, fails likewise the indeterminate. Again, the 
so-called species of efficient form in the case of seed-produced plants 
is not a true species, as it is obnoxious to the charge of ' confusion,* 
since, a., it will be found present in barley without the species 
rice, — h., it will not be found in rice stored in a granary [and 
therefore lying idle and not producing its effect] while the species 
rice is found present there, — and, c, both species [* efficient form* and 
* rice'] are found simultaneously conjoined in sown rice when it is 
actually producing its shoot. — Hence we Naiyayikas (to avoid this 
fault of ' confusion,*) assume that there are many subdivisions of the 
species * jar' (and not merely one undivided) — these subdivisions being 
severally pervaded by [i. e. included under] * silver* &c. [as silver jars, 
earthen jars, &c,] And [if you ask why we call them all by the common 
name jar, we reply that] the general appellation jar arises from our 
viewing them as all possessed of one common attribute, viz. the being 
composed of parts which [however different in material] possess a 
particular kind of arrangement [called kambugriva in the case of jars]. 
XVII. " Well, then, let us consider the flux hypothesis as still 
undetermined, [i. e. it is at any rate not shewn to be impossible ;] for as 
for any argument against it on the plea of recognition (* i, e. this is 
the jar I saw yesterday,*) we overthrow it by maintaining that there 
is a doubt as to its being the same jar.'* He replies, 

XVII. There can be no doubt as to things continuing, 
nor as to perception, nor can there be as to authority of 
proof from the self-contradiction, — as the same proof which 
establishes the oneness of the object during the moment 
may establish it during a longer time. 

There can be no doubt as to the continuance of objects as we can 
perceive it by recognition ; nor can there be doubt as to our recogni- 
tion, as we can ascertain its correctness by our being conscious of 

?i8ot of jaar (both being eqnally objeds of perception,) but the two ideas are 
distinct, — ^this is rwrvikaVpaka. Subsequently the mind combines them into one 
idea, ' a jar possessing the species or nature of jar,' and this is savikalpaka. We 
WPe however not conscious of the first step, — it is only recognised as necessaiy 
from an analysis of the subsequent compound idea. 
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possessing this knowledge. Nor can there be doubt as to the authori- 
ty of all evidence " from the self-contradiction" which it involves, 
since if you doubt of the authority of your own consciousness of doubt 
the very existence of your doubt is itself unproved ; and again, if 
you cannot establish any thing as authoritative, you cannot have 
any doubt even as to authority, because you will not have established 
your point to doubt upon [and your doubt will have no foundation]. 
" Well, but may we not doubt [not of all authority but] of the 
authority of your so-called recognition, since we can see cases of 
erroneous recognition, as when we say of a man wliose hair has 
grown again after it was cut, ' this is the same hair as before,' 
&c. P" To meet this he gives the second line. The same proof, 
viz., the absence of opposite qualities, by which we know in the 
case of the jar which exists only one moment, that during that 
moment it is the same and not a different jar, — may teach us in 
the case of the jar which is supposed to continue on from moment to 
moment, that it too is the same jar and not a different one. Since 
just as one cognition may be connected with many different objects 
[as e, g. a table with the things on it,] so too one object, as a jar, may, 
without inconsistency, be connected with many different moments, 
the connection with those moments being necessarily successive,* 
because it depends on the. succession of the moments, its causes. 

XYIII. " Well then let it be considered as proved that there is a 
cause of another world (i. e, tidrishfa ;) but here the doubt may arise, a. 
is causality essential or communicated by some thing else, — if the first, 
then it ought to act indifferently towards all things, just as blue 
is blue to all ; if the second, then if we allow the * communicating 
something' to have essential causation, it too will be liable to the 
aforementioned objection ; and if, on the other hand, its causation is 
communicated, we shall have a regreasus in infinitum, as we shall 
require an infinite series of such communicating somethings ? h. 
And again if causation be essential, effects ought to be produced 
from the very first moment of the existence of the cause." He 
repUes, 

XVIII. Without first determining the power of the 

* I. e. there must be this difference between the two . connections aUuded 
to, — one is contemporary, the other successive. 
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canse, even blue &c. are not actual existences ; it becomes 
capable when associated with something else, why then 
should it not be allowed to be universal ? 

The ' power of the cause' is the cause's uatiire as a cause, i. e. 
causality [i. e, its being such a thing as a cause ;] until we have 
ascertained this, the * blue' of your illustration has no authority 
[because, if it has no cause, it must be merely an error ;] and so 
your argument would fall to the ground, viz. " all that is real is 
universal in its action, as blue, &c. and therefore if causality.be not|| v . 
y ^i^Ainiversal inits action, it is not real," since your "^ °j n" p^riT^ jar iril 1'*^'^ ^ '^ 
r^^^ii^tiS^aSskSamL^^imm if you admit that there is a cause for your 
quoted 'Hblue,' as indeed there must be, since it is non-eternal,* — there 
being no proof of the existence of an eternal blue. — The second line 
overthrows the second paragraph (6.) " It" the cause, when '' asso- 
ciated with something else" f . e, with the concurrent,t " becomes 
capable" of producing the effect ; hence it does not result that its 
causahty must shew itself in action from the very first moment of the 
cause's existence. The latter words express that the author has no 
objection to admit universality of action, if properly understood, *' why 
then should it not be universal P" Even the universality of action which 
you ascrihe to blue, <&c., only means really that all men speak of and 
treat them as blue, &c. ; and this kind of universality is equally found 
in the cause when associated with its concurrents [as fire &c. with 
fuel, or the seed with water, air, &c.] since it is an estahlished fact, 
that we all do apply the term ' causality' to such cases, and treat 
them as such. 

XIX. '' But if we even accept your opinion that desert may reside in 
the soul, must we not still say that it is not produced by the soul as a 
material cause, ;{; since in the case of an eternal and all-pervading 
substance [like soul] there can be no negative instance either in point 
of space or of time, and causality can only be proved by an induction 
from affirmative instances together with negative, a cause being 
defined as that the ahsence of which necessitates the absence of 

* If a non-eternal thing is real, it must have a canse, and therefore jour 
very illustration proves the fact of non-universal causation. 

f Our ' condition/ 

X The Nyaya holds that knowledge, desert, &c. reside in the sotil as its qualities, 
and the subject is the material cause of its qualities. 
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something else [geil. the effect]. But since in this way desert will 
have no material [intimate] cause, of course it can have no non- 
intimate and instrumental causes, since they are allowed' to be causes 
only as acting in close proximity to the other ;* and hence it will 
follow that desert will be eternal [as it is uncaused,] and therefore, 
being eternal, it cannot be conceived as producing enjoyment, limited 
to particular souls at particular places and times." He replies, 

XIX. Surely precedence is causality, since it is proved 
by any argument ; likewise for the eternal all-pervading i 
otherwise there could not be the idea of the subject. 

Causality does not always imply the existence of negative instances, 
but its true definition is '* necessary precedence without superfluous 
determination. "t The negative instance is not the only means of 
proving causality, since it may be equally proved by the evidence 
which establishes its subject ;X hence the causality of the eternal and 
all-pervading soul " may be proved by any argument." " Otherwise 
there could not be the idea of the subject," [as the proof of the soura 
existence is that we require a subject for pleasure, pain, <&c.] and 
hence the subject's (i, e. the souFs,) being a cause is established 
by the same argument which establishes the subject's existence. 
From seeing that the component halves are always found where jars are 
and jars never found where these are not, we learn that substance u 
substance is a material cause to the effect connected with it by 
intimate relation ; and hence, by rejecting earth, <&c., we can establish 
by exhaustion that for the qualities knowledge, desire, &c, there must 
be a material cause other than earth and the rest, i, e. soul. 

But in reality there is one kind of argument from negative 
instancc8§ which does establish material causation as follows, " that 
which is not a half, has no jar connected with it by intimate relation ; 
and similarly, that which is not soul has not knowledge, <&c. thas 

* Siddhinta Muktivali, p. 12. 

t For the five kinds of buperflnons determination of causation see S. Mukta- 
yali, pp. 13 — 16. The amyathdsiddha kdrana is that psendo-canse whose ahsenoe 
does not directly necessitate the absence of the effect. 

X We have a good instance of this kind of argmnent in the Sdnkhya argnment 
for the assumption of the internal organ mind in p. 17. Hind is assumed in order 
to account for the fact that two cognitions are not simultaneous, — the same 
proof will of course equally establish that mind is a cause of cognition. 

§ This is called the wivyowydhhdva, vyatireka in contradistinction to the 
atycmtdbhdva vyaiireli<x, — the latter is in the form — "where there is no half* 
there is no jar." 
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connected with it.' So too we may argue in the case of time [although 
time is eternal and all-pervading] ' that which is not time cannot 
have a jar connected with it in that particular relation [called 
temporal ;'] and in this way the argument from negative instances 
may he applied to prove that time is a condition as the temporal 
site in which the jar is made. 

Thus there is no contradiction hetween our conclusions and the 
declaration of S'ruti which affirms that ' the world is delusive,' since 
the terms Delusion, Nature, Ignorance, &c. really mean only * desert.' 
And hence the existence of God is estahlished as the superintendent 
of desert in producing its effects [by §. iv.] 

XX. He thus sums up the substance of the chapter, 

XX. May He whose unparalleled concurrent energy 
this is, — called M&y& from its being so hard to unravel, 
or Nature from its being the first principle, or Ignorance 
from its horror of right knowledge ; 

May He that deity by whom is lulled the turmoil of the 
waves of mundane existence, — immediately, himself being 
the witness, the passionless, create in my mind devotion 
towards himself. 

* This' the concurrent cause in the form of desert, — it is unparalleled 
since all effects depend upon it, — the word Mdyd is used to meati 
* desert' by metonymy, [as it primarily means Delusion,] * resem- 
blance' being the cause of the extension of meaning,* as each is alike 
hard to be unravelled. 

* Of. S^hitya Darpana, ii. §. 18. 
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Note an the term ^ Avachhedaka' (p. 7.) 



The term Avachhedaka has at least three meanings, as distinguish- 
ing, particularising and determining. 

a. In the phrase * a hlue lotus' * blue' is the distinguishing ava- 
ehhedaka (i. e, vitfeshana^ of the lotus, — ^it distinguishes it from 
others of different colours. 

h. In the sentence ' the bird sits on the tree, on the branch/ 
7% iCT^init ^r^> s'dhhdy6m particularises the exact spot, — this is the 
ekades' dvachhedaka. 

e. But the third is the usual Naiydyika use of the word, t* e» 
as determining, niydmaka. Wherever we find a relation which is not 
itself included in any one of the seven categories but is common to 
several, we require something to determine ito different varieties ; thus 
if we say that fire is the cause of smoke, or, vice vers&, smoke the 
effect of fire, we do not mean only this particular case but any fire 
or smoke ; we therefore require, to determine this particular relation 
of causality, something which shall be always found present vrith it. 
This in * fire is the cause of smoke' will be vdhntttoa^ the species or 
TO Ti ^ livai of all fires. This will always be found present wherever 
the causation of smoke is found, and it is therefore called the dhuma* 
JeAranatdvachhedakay as dhiunatwa would be the vaJimik&ryatdvaehhedth 
Jca, If we have several causes or effects (as e.g. green wood in the case 
of smoke,) each kdranatd or kdryatd ¥dll require its own avachhedaka. 
But we could not say that ' substance' is the avachhedaka oi * quality' 
although it does always accompany it, — because quality is a cat^ory 
by itself and not common to several. An avachhedaka is always 
required for such relations as kdranatd, kdryatd^ s'akyatd^ jneyM^ 
fratiyogUa^ &c. Thus gotwa is the avachhedaka of the go-t'abda' 
t'akyatdy as otherwise the word go might be restricted to mean only 
this particular cow or extended to include every animal; and in 
'^^IHT^r^ 3|f«r«jiJt "^Ifw we have vahnitwa as the avachhedaka of the 
pratiyogitd. This determining notion need not be always a species ; 
thus in VT^lf? 9r^^» ^WJ'^J^cheskfd is the avachhedaka of kdranatd, 
and cheshfd is included in the category of * action.' 
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SECOND CLUSTER. 



I. The Second objection was that there is no proof of God, since 
the means of attaining paradise can be practised independently of 
any such being. That is to saj, " sacrifices which are the instruments 
of obtaining paradise can be performed/^ven without a God, since 
it is proved by the Veda that sacrifices, are a means of obtaining 
heaven, and the Veda possesses authority from its eternity and 
freedom from defects, and we can also gather its authority from its 
having been accepted by great saints [as Manu and others ;] and 
therefore you cannot establish the existence of God, on the ground 
that he is the author of the Veda ; or we may suppose that the Veda 
was made by Sages like Kapila and others, who gained omniscience 
by their preeminence in concentrated devotion." — He repHes, 

I. Since right knowledge requires an external source, 
since creation and destruction take place, and since none 
other than He can. be relied on, — there is no other way 
open. 

The right knowledge caused by testimony is one which is produced 
by a quality in the speaker, viz. his knowledge of the exact meaning 
of the words used ;* hence the existence of God is proved, as he 
must be the subject of such a quality in the case of the Veda. " But 
may we not allow that such a quality as the knowledge of the exact 
meaning of the words used is required in the case of an effect which 
implies an agent ; but in the case of the uncreated Veda it is its 
freedom from defects which produces its authoritativeness, and we 
can know its authoritativeness from its having been accepted by great 

* All right knowledge, jw-awuf, is produced by some virtue in the means used, 
aa all wrong knowledge by some defect. Thus in sense-peroeption the virtue 
required is the ipcrij of the eye &c. ; in inference it is the knowledge of a real 
vyapti; and in testimony the right knowledge must be produced by a speaker 
who knows the true meaning of the words used. The speaker's claim to this 
knowledge is vitiated by conscious deception as well as by unconscious ignorance ; 
as in the former case the speaker's right knowledge is in abeyance, and it is his 
assvmed erroneous cognition (dh4rya-jndna) which is the immediate cause of the 
words used. (Cf. Plato, Rep. p. 382) 

x 2 
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saints ?" He replies " because creation and destruction take place." 
After a mundane destructioUi when the former Yeda is destroyed, 
how can the subsequent Yeda possess authority, since there will then 
be no possibility of its having been accepted by great saints ? And 
again the non-eternity of sound is proved by the universal conviction 
* the letter y is produced,' and an eternity in the form of an unbroken 
succession is stopped by the possibility of mundane destruction. 
'' Well, then, let us say that at the beginning of a creation Kapila and 
others were its authors, who had acquired omniscience by the power 
of merit gained by the practice of concentrated devotion in the former 
aon." He replies " none other than He can be relied on." If you mean 
by omniscient beings, those endued with the various superhuman 
faculties of assuming infinitesimal size &c. and capable of creating 
every thing, then we reply that the law of parsimony bids us assume 
only one such, namely Him the adorable Lord. There can be no 
confidence in a non-eternal and non-omniscient being, and hence it 
follows that according to the system which rejects God, the tradition 
of the Yeda is simultaneously overthrown, — ' there is no other way 
open.' 

11. ** But may we not reply that your assumption of a mundane 
creation and destruction is imwarranted, since there is no evidence for 
it, and there are also several arguments against it. Thus a, there is a 
law that day and night are, horn their very nature, uninterruptedly 
preceded by day and night ; h, the nature of time in itself is always 
accompanied by the perception of the &uit of former works, for time 
brings to effect the various pre-existing deserts [ripening them as seeds 
sown ;] and you cannot prove that desert can suddenly be stopped in 
its action ; c, a Brahman must be bom from a Brahman, but since at 
the beginning of a creation no one could be a Brahman [for want of 
previous merit] you could not establish the necessary succession of 
caste in the succeeding generations ; d, as there could then be no 
teacher or learner, there could have been no acceptance of the con- 
ventions of language, and h^nce you could not establish the tradition 
of words ; and e. at the beginning of a creation there could be no 
dexterity in the different necessary arts of life as making jars, 
&c., since this requires previous instruction from another, and thus 
the chain of the tradition of all the arts of life would be cut short.'* 
He replies. 
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II. As in the days of the rainy season &c,, time as 
determining mundane existence is the condition ; there is 
cessation of action as in deep sleep ; the castes originated 
as herbs and scorpions; the conventions of words, &c., 
are like jugglery. 

a. If you would prove that the days of the rainy season have been 
uninterruptedly preceded by similar rainy days, you must first have 
the condition that they have been preceded by a certain period of the 
sun's course defined by his entrance into certain signs of the Zodiac^ 
[as Taurus and Gemini,] — and so here if you would prove that day 
and night must have been uninterruptedly preceded by day and night, 
you must have as the condition an uninterrupted series of previous 
mundane works ; or in other words, the limiting condition is the nature 
of time as determining this mundane existence [and you cannot argue 
from the mere nature of time in itself.] h. As in time of deep sleep* 
there is a cessation of the desert which produces the fruit enjoyed by 
certain individuals, so at special times there may be a cessation of all 
desert for all souls, hence he says, " there is cessation of action as in 
deep sleep." e. A certain herb can be produced by the seed of that 
particular herb and also by the manure of rice-dust ;t or again a 
scorpion can be produced from cow dung as well as from a scorpion ; and 
80 at special times by a special desert (or fate) acting alone a Brahman 
can be produced,;]; while at the present time a Brahman can only be 
produced from a Brahman parent ; — there will be no contradiction 
as (by I. vi.) we allow that difference of species [though not of genus] 
does reside in different effects, d. Just as a juggler having made a 
puppet pulled by strings, bids it bring a jar and the jar is brought, 
and thus instructs a child, so likewise God, having assumed two bodies 
in the mutual connection of master and disciple, and thus initiated 



* The Yed^tins and Sankhyas hold that in deep sleep there is pleasure, but 
the Naiyayikas deny it, as without jndna there can be no sukha. 

t The water in which rice has been washed is considered an excellent mannre 
from the fertilising nature of the rice-dust. Besides the tvsha or husk, there is a 
red covering easily pulverised adhering to the rice-berries, caUed in Sanskrit 

Hr^ in Bengali a ^y and in Hindustani ^. This is alluded to in the Atharva 

Veda, xi. 3, 5. ^-^y. ^^ ^nW^TO^ ^ll^T^tmr. 

X A similar notion of spontaneous production (i)Jp) after a mundane renova- 
tion ia found in the Akhlaki Jalall, lutrod. 
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the tradition of words, taught their meanings to the men then newly 
created, e. In the same manner having himself originated the 
tradition of making jars &c., and the other useful arts, he instructed 
them therein. 

III. The opponent's attempt to preclude anj discussion being 
overthrown, he adds some confirmatory reasons. 

m. The gradual failure of the tradition of the Yedaj 
&c. may be inferred from the observed failure of genera, 
tion, ceremonial purification, learning, &c. and the power 
of study and of performing ceremonial works. 

The argument runs thus, — The tradition of the Veda, <&c. is inferred 
to be subject to entire interruption from its gradually failing, just like 
a lamp, as it bums on. The rest of the couplet is added to establish the 
/act of the reason given, a. 'Failure of generation ;' originally creatures 
were produced from the mind,* then by sexual intercourse solely for the 
sake of issue, but now entirely through desire of sensual gratification. 
h, ' Failure of ceremcmial purification ;' originally the very food of the 
parentsf was ceremonially purified, [in the putreshfi y^a,] then after- 
wards the child in the womb, then the child after birth, and now 
hardly at all any how. c. ' Failure of learning ;' originally they studied 
the whole Veda with its thousand S'dkh^ and eventually one S'^hi 
only, thus it has gradually decayed. By the <&c. we may understand 
* livelihood,' ' duty,* Ac. d. * Failure of livelihood ;' originally they 
lived on gleanings, then on unsolicited alms, then on agriculture^ 
&c., and lastly they supported themselves on the wages of ser- 
vitude, e, ' Failure of duty,' originally duty had four legs, as- 
ceticism, knowledge, sacrifice and charity ; in each subsequent age, 
as the Tretd &c., it lost one leg, until in the Kali it totters on a 
single leg, charity ;X ^^ again [taking dharma in the sense of ob- 
serving the prescribed duties of caste, &c.,] once they ate the leavings 
of the sacrifice, then next the leavings of a g^est, then food prepared 
by themselves, and lastly they ate even with menial servants, f. Then 
we may notice the failure of power to study one's daily portion of the 
Yeda and to perform works as sacrifices (fee. ; from the failure of the 
power of study as the cause results failure of the power of learning as 

* As Brahma's mind-begotten sona. See also Indische Stud. ii. p. 97. 
f Gf. Bamayana, L 15. 
X Cf. Mann, i. 81, 82, 86. 
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the effect, hence in the S'loka we have the * power of study' mentioned 
separately from ' learning.' And in this way with the destruction 
of the universe are all included living beings destroyed. Thus do we 
establish the fact of these universal destructions. — The Yeda is 
authoritative as having been received by great saints who displayed a 
zealous earnestness in the practice of sacrifices, &c. — which earnestness 
was untainted by such vicious causes as a wish to deceive, association 
with heretics, acting for some secret motive, addiction to eristic dispu- 
tation, living as one pleases,* heedlessness of the distinction between 
lawful and unlawful food and drinks, 4&c.f 
IV. He sums up the substance of the chapter. 

IV. Him who in sport having repeatedly made this 
strangely wonderful world by his illusive power^ again 
causes it to collapse^ and having destroyed it again re- 
makes it as a magic show, — that Deity, S'iva^ the might 
of whose will bursts forth unhindered into accomplishment, 
— him I salute, the sole ground of confidence, and may I 
continue to pay him homage even unto the end. 

^ Ab by milawfal trades. 

t Other Pandits divide the original differently and ezplsdn it to mean <* addic- 
tion to eristic disputations, desire of a livelihood, or reckless {(X^mta) lost of 
food and drink.' " 
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THIED CLUSTER. 



I. The third objection was that there were positive arguments 
to prove God's non-existence. " Just as we infer a jar's absence in a 
given space of ground, [i. e. its non-existence there,] so we infer God's 
non-existence from His not being perceived. If you reply that ' the 
Supreme Being is not a legitimate object of perception, and, therefore, 
since we cannot here have a valid non-perception, we cannot assume 
His non-existence,' — we retort that in the same way we might prove 
that a hare's horn may exist since we have only to maintain that it is 
not a legitimate object of our perception." He answers, 

I. In an illegitimate object [of perception] how can 
there be a valid non-perception ?* and still more^ how can 
yon establish your contradiction? How can the harems 
^ horn be precluded as absurd if it be an illegitimate object ? 
Slid how can you have an inference without a subject to 
base it on ? 

In the case of the Supreme Being who is not a legitimate object, 
' how can there be a valid non-perception ? It is only this which 
precludes a thing's existence ; but the absence of perception which 
obtains in the case of God cannot? exert this precluding influence, 
as otherwise we should equally be forced to deny the existence of 
ether, q^erit, demerit, &c. But a horn must be a legitimate object of 
perception, — how then can your retort contradict our argument ? If 
you say that a hare's horn is an illegitimate object of perception, then 
of course its existence is not necessarily precluded, — there is only an 
absence of proof to establish it ; but this cannot be retorted against us 
as the fifth Cluster will fully shew that there are positive arguments to 
establish God's existence.t "But may we not infer God's non- 

* A valid non-perception is when an object is not seen and yet aJl the usnal 
concurrent causes of vision are present, such as the eye, light, ic, 

f We infer that there is no jar when we do not see one, because had there 
been one, we should have seen it, but in the case of the Supreme Being, ghosts, 
&c. as they are acknowledged to be imperceptible, we could only at most say that 
their existence is ' not proven ;* and this is here not admissible in the face of the 
positive argument of the fifth chapter. 
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existence from the absence, in His case, of a body which always 
accompanies an agent, and also of any assignable motive for action ?" 
He replies, — how can you have an inference where the minor terra 
is itself controverted P while on the other hand the very proof which 
will establish the existence of the subject (God), is itself sufficient 
to debar your subsequent inference [that there is no God]. 

II. " Well, then, let us say that God is introduced through an 
error, and that the subsequent argument is to prove either the non- 
existence of any agency in this wrongly assumed subject or the 
subject's non-existence." He replies, 

II. The very possession of the absence of some rejected 
attribute proves the subject^s reality, since it makes it a 
locus. The state of a counterentity [to non-existence] 
i. e, the absence of the absence, must belong to a soyne- 
thing. 

" It makes it a locus" — t. e. it gives to the absence a * local habi- 
tation' in the subject, and therefore an unreal thing can never properly 
be a subject. [If you shift your ground and say that the argument 
is to prove God's non-existence, we reply that] the state of a counter-- 
entity to non-existence, i, e, the absence of the absence, cannot belong 
to a northing, or, in other words, just as that subject from which a 
given attribute is excluded cannot be unreal, so neither can an unreal 
thing be the object of a negation. 

III. " But why may we not learn the absence (or non-existence) 
of a thing by its non-perception, even though the thing itself be an 
illegitimate object of perception ?" He replies, 

III. In the case of a harems horn, &c. the validity of 
their perception would imply defective means thereof; but 
if these be present, perception would ensue, and if there 
be no perception, there can be no such means* 

Non-perception can prove the non-existence of a thing only where 
it is the so-called * valid non-perception ;' otherwise we should have 
to concede the non-existence of all such things as are beyond the reach 
of the senses. — * Valid non-perception' means the presence of all the 
various means of perception, other than the thing itself [which is 
supposed to bo absent] or the attributes [as form <&c.] inseparably 
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connected with it. Hence if we allowed that in the case of the [non- 
existent] hare's horn there was valid non-perception, this non-percep- 
tion must he accompanied hy a set of means connected with certain 
defects* [like a jaundiced eye &c, ; as this is * the presence of the 
various means of perception other than the thing itself or its insepar- 
ahle attributes.'] But this is unallowable, as in such cases a percep- 
tion [however erroneous, as of a really white shell appearing yellow,] 
would ensue ; and if perception does not ensue, it proves that it is 
not a case of valid non-perception. 

IV. Here the atheistic Sankhya will interpose, "why not say 
that the soul is in some respects ignorant, and that the earth, <&e., 
do not prove creative power to reside therein from the very fact of 
its having the nature of soul ?" He replies, 

IV. If you mean the well-known soul, our point is 
gained, if the unknown, your reason is unproved ; the 
general consent brings the same result, and in the case of 
the class it equally holds. 

If you mean by soul the well-known mundane individual soul, we' 
are quite willing to grant what you say ; but if you mean the unknown, 
i. e. the Lord, your reason is unproved [as we may dispute that * the 
nature of soul' resides in God]. If you reply that all allow that the 
subject (soul) has the nature of soul, then, according as you decide the 
alternative — is this * soul' of yours similar to our jtceUmd or different, 
— we shall accept your argument as proving our own point, or meet 
you by denying your proposed reason [or middle term]. The last clause 
of the verse meets the reply " let the species, soul, be our subject," — 
because in this case too " it equally holds." We agree with you so 
far as that it is not the species that is the maker of the world [but 
an individual Supreme Soul ;] still as the * nature- of soul' [«. e, the 
idea or species] does not abide in the species itself [but in the 
individuals] we still deny your middle. 

* To Trnderstand this, we mtist remember that the means of perception are 
twofold, — those connected with the object, i. e producing right impressions, 
and those connected with a defect in the senses (as jaundice &c.) i. e, prodnciag 
wrong impressions. The non-existent hare's horn cannot be a case of the former, 
as it is invisible ; nor can it be a case of the latter as this would necessitate some 
perception, however erroneous. — I have followed the Pandits in taking yogydnu: 
pcddbdhi as a karmadJuiraya-samidsaf but it would make this passage easier, if 
we could take it here as a sluishti-tcUpurusha, i. e. as equal to yogyasydnupaXai>dku 
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' V. " But why not say [with the Veddntin] that the absence of 
creative agency is to be proved of that soul which is established by 
the S ruti, &c. ?" He replies, 

V. If the S'ruti, &c. have authority, your negative 
argument is precluded ; if they are fallacious, our old 
^ baseless inference^ [of §. i.] is stronger than ever. 

If you admit that the S'ruti, &c. have authority, then, as the exis- 
tence of God's creative agency &c. is thereby established, your argument 
to prove their non-existence is already precluded. On the other 
hand, if they have no authority, our old diflBculty of a * baseless 
iiil'erence' returns in full force [as the minor term, soul, in which the 
middle ' the nature of soul' was to reside, is itself unproved], 

VI. Here the Charvdkas step in, ** why talk of such a thing as 
* valid non-perception?* [§. iii.] let us lay it down as a rule that 
whatever is not perceived, does not exist, and hence let the mere 
absence of perception be a sufficient proof of a thing's non-existence. 
As for this rule of ours overthrowing all inference, we are perfectly 
content to have it so, and we grant at once that, on the perception 
of smoke, to conclude that fire accompanies it is mere supposition." 
He replies, 

VI. There is no doubt in seeing or not seeing, since 
the existence or non-existence of the thing is ascertained ; 
even perception becomes impossible, if its cause is pre- 
cluded by its not being seen. 

a. [We reply that * supposition' will not explain men's inferring fire 
from smoke, for] Supposition is " doubt ;" but this does not exist in the 
case of seeing, as the thing seen is then ascertained ; nor does it exist 
In the case of not seeing, as the absence of the thing is then, in your 
opinion, concluded, h. If the eye &c., the causes of perception, are 
precluded as causes by the fact that they are not themselves objects of 
perception, there will not be even such a cause of knowledge as your 
perception ; but if you grant that these exist even at the very time 
when they are not perceived, your argument proves too much, and 
therefore the mere fact of a thing's not being seen does not necessitate 
its non-existence, c. And again a Ch^rvdka, when he leaves his house 
ought to bewail as being well assured that his wife and children have 
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ceased to exist ; and even on his return he ought not to Hnd his family 
there, otherwise the mere fact of ' not seeing,' as it proves too much, 
would he no longer a valid reason, [and he should hold like a true 
philo.«opher * arnica uxor, magis tamen arnica Veritas']. 

VII. " But if non-perception be not a proof of non-existence, then 
would it not follow that a universal proposition can never be deter- 
mined, as these will always be the fear of some condition at present 
unseen, and hence an ever recurring fear of some instance of smoke 
unattended by fire ? and if so, what becomes of inference ?'* He 
replies, 

VII. If there be doubt, there is inference ; still more 
if there be no doabt. Discussion is allowed by all to stop 
fears, since fear is lin^ited by direct inconsistency. 

If, afber being assured that in the present instances before us [i. e. 
this smoke and fire,] there is no false assumption of connection, you 
go on to fear that there may be such in similar instances in another 
time and place, this very supposition of another time and place comes 
from inference ; hence inference is proved. If there is no such fear, 
then, in the absence of any fear of the contrary, inference is all the 
more established. If you ask " what is to stop this fear p" it is replied 
that this fear is precluded by a discussion to stop any opposite 
instances. *' But have we not here the fault of an 'in infinitum 
regressus,' since this discussion is itself based on an universal propo- 
sition [f . e. the major premiss in which the middle term is declared to 
be invariably connected with the major ?]" he replies * fear is limited by 
direct inconsistency ;' there cannot be any doubt regarding the major 
premiss on which the discussion is based, when this doubt would 
contradict some acknowledged principle. Thus supposing that a doubt 
should arise as to whether the eflfect might not be produced without 
any assumed cause, — it would of course follow, if this doubt were 
legitimate, that we should not seek food to satisfy hunger or employ 
words to produce an impression on the heai*er's mind, [as these and 
other similar effects could arise without their causes being employed ;] 
and therefore a limiting condition which is only suggested by an 
unsupported doubt, is of no validity where there is no discussion to 
back it. This has been thus expressed by a logician, *' so long as 
there is reason to fear even the hundredth particle of a connection 
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between the middle term and some opposite instance [i. e. one which, 
though it contains the middle, does not contain the major term, 
as the redhot iron ball in the argument ' the mountain has smoke 
because it has fire,'] how can the middle term have any power to 
convince F" Now the fear of a too general assumption of connection 
depends on the fear of there being some limiting condition to be 
supplied ; as has been said, '* some reasons [i, e, middle terms which 
are too general, as ' fire' to prove the existence of smoke,] are dependent 
on universal connections supplied by others [as that between smoke 
and * fire produced by wet fuel ;'] these too general reasons, even 
when seen to be present, do not establish the conviction of the major 
term." Thus the universal connection with the major term, which 
exists in a middle term that is limited by a ^ condition,'* is cognized 
as included in the former middle term [as fire] distinguished by 
the determining notion necessary to define its relation as a middle 
term [sc. the species fire,t] hence it may be said to transfer its own 
attribute of universal connection with the major term to the old 
middle term which is, as it were, in juxta-position with it and abides 
in the same subjects ; and therefore the word upadhi, here used for 
' the condition,' is used by us in the same sense as when it signifies 
[with the Vedantins] the China rose which transfers its own redness 
to the colourless crystal. These too general middle terms, even when 
they are actually perceived to exist in the subject, do not produce 
certainty as to the existence of the major term, since the too general 
attribute [the possession of fire] creates a doubt as to the desired 
major [smoke.] 

VIII. [Thus far for Inference; the opponent, however, may 
still retort,] " But may we not say that Comparison ( Upamdna) 
precludes the existence of God ? J" Now the Vais'eshikas reply that 
it does not preclude, inasmuch as they do not allow that Comparison 
is a distinct species of proof [as it is included under inference, 

* As e. flf. fire produced by wet fuel, 

t See note on Avachhedaka, p. 26. 

X Upa/mdma is the knowledge of a resemblance, which produces an inference 
consisting in the knowledge of the relation of a name to something so named. 
Thus a man is told that a gava/ya (bos gayssus) is like a cow, and on seeing the 
animal in the forest he infers that this is what was meant by the word gavwya. 
Similarly here we have the inference ** whatever is like the individual soul is 
not omniscient nor omnipotent, and this being which is like the individual soul 
is what is meant by the word God." 
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See Nyaya Stitras, ii. 46-4f^]. Here the Mimansakas come in and 
maintain, that Comparison is that proof which gives us the know- 
ledge of a separate category called Likeness. They reason as follows, 
— a. Likeness cannot be a substance or a quality or an action, because 
it is found residing by intimate relation in qualities [and substance 
cannot thus reside in qualities, nor can a quality or action thus 
reside in another quality or action.*] h. It cannot be community 
[or genus,] because it depends on its correlative [i. e. the other thing 
with which the first is compared,]t and also because it may reside in 
genera,J &c. [as we may say * the genus of cow is, like that of 
horse, eternal.] c, Nor can it be nan-existence, since it is not cogniz- 
ed in its relation to the counterentity.§ d. Moreover, likeness is 
not known through perception, since it is not cognized by a simple 
exercise of our senses [but requires some thought and consideration ;] 
nor can you say that the senses may give us the knowledge of it, 
when there is the contemporary knowledge of the correlative, — ^because, 
after the cognition that the bos gavajus is like a cow, we may also 
have the cognition that that cow is like a bos gavsBus, but this latter 
cognition cannot be produced by perception as the cow is supposed to 
be out of sight, e. Nor can the knowledge of Likeness be produced 
by inference, since it is produced even in the absence of any sign [or 
middle term].|| f. Nor can it be produced by testimony, since this 
is not present everywhere^ —To meet this theory (of Likeness being 
a separate category,) he replies in this and the following couplets 
in the character of a Vais'eshika. 

* Cf. Bhasha Parichchheda, si. 13. and Siddhdnta Mnkt. p. 4. 

+ Likeness is not identity — it implies the existence of points of difference. 

X Commnnity or genns resides in the first three categories only. I may 
add here that the Nyaya does not recognize onr subordination of genera and 
species. The genns is not superior to, but co-ordinate with, the species. Thus 
a'swatwa and sattd both abide in as'wa, but sattd also abides witli ghatatwa in 
ghafa and with s'uklatwa in s'ukla. Hence sattd is called ;pwr(h, and the others 
apa/ra. 

§ Resemblance implies the correlative, but not the opposite, as absence does, 
e, g, * the absence of a jar,' where the knowledge of the absence depends on the 
knowledge of a jar. 

II The supposed inference would be ** That cow is like the bos gavseus, because 
the former is the correlative to the likeness residing in this latter." But the 
knowledge called wparmU may be found when this middle term is not explicitly 
recognized. 

^ The information was to the effect that the bos gavseus is something like a 
cow ; and the man's subsequent inference is in a different form, viz. * that cow 
is like a gavaya.' 
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VIII. In the case of contradictories, there can be no 
middle course ; nor can you assume the two contradictories 
to be identical, because the fact of their contradiction is 
directly asserted. 

" There can be no middle course,*" ». e, you cannot make some third 
supposition different from either, from the very fact that they are 
contradictories [and therefore the one or the other must be true] ; 
nor can you assume them to be identical. The word * contradic- 
tories' in the second line is an instance of the so-called hetur- 
ffarbha-vi^eshana, or attribute which contains an implicit reason, t 
[i, e. this very word shows why you cannot assume them to be 
identical.] When you say * it is not non-existence,' we know that it 
must be existence, and when you say * it is not existence,' we know 
that it must be * non-existence.' The whole purport of this is as 
follows, — Likeness must be either existence or non-existence,J since 
no one knows of any third alternative. If the latter, then it at once 
falls under non-existence, the seventh category [of the Vais'eshikas ] 
If the former, then, a. if it possess qualities, it must be under the cate- 
gory of substance ; h. should it not possess them, but possess genus, and 
be other than a quality, it must be under action ; and c, should it be 
other than an action, it must be under quality, d. Should it be 
without qualities and genus, but not itself reside by intimate relation, 
it must be under the category of intimate relation ; e, should it be 
found residing in intimate relation and that too in many subjects, it 
must be under the category oi genus ; f. but if found residing in only 
one subject, it must be the (vais'eshika) category of 'particularity, — 
In the same way we may refute the supposition of such additional 
categories as Capacity, Number, &c. 

IX. " But why should not Likeness be only a common property, 
and Comparison be that proof which produces the cognition there- 
of ?"§ He replies, 

* We have here our * exclnded middle.' 

t In this it differs from the siyorilpci vis'es^i^a, which is simply descriptive 
and nothing more. Cf. the hdvyalinga in Rhetoric (Sahitya Darp. X. §. 710). 

X What follows can only be understood by a reader acquainted with tlie seven 
Categories of the Vais'eshikas (Cf. Dr. Eoer's translation of the Bhashd Pai'ich- 
chheda, pp. 1 — 8.) 

§ This was the view of the Vedantins (see Vedanta paribhasha, iii.) according 
to which the instrumentf in knowledge derived from comparison, was the 
cognition that * this animal is like a cow,' and tlie concliisum was that * the 
cow is like this bos gavasus.' It is refuted by the supposed Vais'eshika. 
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IX. As Likeness, so too Unlikeness.; and so a new 
proof would be required. If you answer, ^ the latter is 
only a case of Presumption,' then why not say the same 
of the former ? 

After the cognition, ' this (camel) is unlike a cow,' you roust siip- 
pose another cognition, * that cow is unlike this (camel,') which must, 
on your view, be produced by a new proof [». e. a fifth]. — " No, this 
clearly arises from the process called Presumption,* as you cannot 
have in thi% thing unlikeness to tJiat without also having iu that 
thing unlikeness to this^'* But the same process will equally apply 
in the former case, as you cannot have in the bos gaveeus likeness to 
the cow without also having in the cow likeness to the bos gavaeus. 
So that there is no need to accept a new proof (Comparison) which 
is to produce a knowledge of Likeness. 

X. [Thus far the Yais'eshikas, whose opinion we Naiya'yikas 
accept so far as it overthrows our common antagonists, the Mim'an- 
sakas ; but as they have gone further and have attempted to over- 
throw the existence of this assumed proof,] the Naiy'ayikas here step 
forward in defence of the ithpugned proof, Comparison. 

X. They hold that the knowledge of the connection of 
a name with the thing named is the result of Comparison,! 
since it cannot arise from Perception, &c. 

The * knowledge* or ascertainment of the * connection' — ». e, power 
or meaning, — of the * name,' as bos gavaBus, with the * thing named' 
i. e. the animal distinguished by the species bos gavseus, is the result 
of the particular kind of proof called Comparison ; ' since it cannot 
arise from Perception, &c.' as the several causes of those other proofs^ 
i. e, the senses, sign (or middle term,) and testimony have no power 
to produce it. 

XI. "But why may there not be a knowledge of the word'^ 

* " Presumption is deduction of a matter from that which could not else be. 
It is assumption of a thing not itself perceived but necessarily implied b/ 
another which is seen, heard or proved." (Colebrooke) — See Siddhdnta Mukta- 
vali, p. 128. The Mfmansakas make this a separate proof, but the Naiyayaka^ 
make it only a particular kind of inference, con-esponding to our disjunctive 
Hypothetical Syllogism (see Bhasha P. s'l. 143.) 

t This is the Naiyayika view of Upamana, cf. Nyaya sutras, i. 6, and Tarka 
Saugraha, §. 68. 
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Qieaning from* the information previously given, that an animal like 
a cow is what is meant by the word gavaya ; or from the inference 
drawn therefrom, that an animal distinguished by the species gavayo" 
twa\» what is meant by the word gavaya from the very fact of likeness 
to a cow ?" He replies, 

XI. Since mere Likeness cannot be the determining 
attribute^ and since the determining attribute is not then 
known, the definite meaning [fixed by the will of God or by 
human convention,] cannot be made known by testimony 
or inference previously [to seeing the gavaya itself.] 

The ' definite meaning' means here the connection [between the 
name and the thing named] in the form of the word's power as deter- 
mined by the species gavayatwaj\ This cannot be obtained from testi- 
mony or inference, as the man previously [to seeing the actual gavaya 
in the forest] had not any idea of the true species of the animal.^ 
Nor can you assume that the mere idea of likeness can be the deter- 
mining notion to fix the word's meaning, as it is too vague to possess 
such an authority. 

XII. " But why not say that even although, on first hearing the 
information given, there is no knowledge of the species bos gavaeus, 
yet when the species is known by perception, then from the informa- 
tion * a thing like a cow is what is meant by bos gavaeus,' — which by 
metonymy comes to mean the species, — we may gain the knowledge 
of the meaning of the word in that form [by testimony and not by 
comparison ?"] He replies, 

XII. The sentence, having already logical connection, 
is complete and seeks nothing further ; we only need con- 
nection with an implied meaning, where the existing con- 
nection of the meanings of the words is incomplete. 

When the verbal testimony has produced the knowledge of what is 

* The opponent endeavours to shew that this knowledge can be aoconnted for 
by testimony or inference, without assuming such a new proof as Comparison. 

t The Nyaya holds that a word does not properly mean a species or an indivi- 
dual, but an individual as distinguished bv such and such a species j thus the 
species is the determining notion by which the word can mean any individual of 
the species. See S. Muktavali, pp, 82, 83. 

X At first he only knew vaguely that the word gamwya meant a something 
like a cow ; but he did not know the actual species of the animal, its peculiar 
attdbutesy form, &c., until he had positively seen it. 

G 
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meant by the word gavaya, from its being applicable wherever the attri* 
bute * likeness to a cow is found,' — it has no farther tendency [or nistui] 
to produce any verbal knowledge of the species, because its logical con* 
nection is already complete. For it is only where the primary meanings 
of the words are deficient in their logical connection, — u e. are in any 
way incompatible with one another, — that we have to search for a 
connection with some other meaning produced by metonymy, as in the 
stock example ' a herd station on the Granges,' [where the word Gan- 
ges, primarily meaning a * river,* by metonymy means the * bank].' 

'■ But may we not say that the generic argument* " the word 
gavaya is possessed of that which causes direct significance, because 
it is a word properly formed according to the rules of grammar," — 
as we can disprove any other assumed cause of direct significance,—* 
will ultimately, by exhaustion, necessitate our accepting the species 
gavayatwa as the cause of the word's direct significance ?" We reply, 
no, because your major term in the conclusion cannot have any other 
form than that which it had in the major premiss. t Nor can you 
say that '* the word gavaya is possessed of gavayatwa as the cause 
of its direct significance, because it Iim some such cause and all 
other causes are severally precluded," because such a negative argu- 
ment is not valid, as your proposed major term is not current, [». e, 
your major term ** possessed of gavayatwa &o." is only applicable 
to this one word, and is therefore not a * major* term at all.] And 
again, the cognition that " the abode of gavayatwa is what is meant 
by the word gavaya^^ is established by consciousness as actually 
experienced, even in the absence of any negative inference; and 
hence we are oorapelled to assume a special proof for it, viz,, upamd- 
na or Comparison. [As for any attempt, as in § ix., to establish a separ- 
ate proof from unlikeness, we reply, — ] After understanding the 
meaning of such a sentence as ' Shame on the camel with its extra- 
qrdinarily lojig neck and eating the hardest thorns, the outcast of 
beasts,'! the cognizing, on seeing such an animal, that this was what 

* For this and the other two kinds gf a/tMimdna see Nyaya Sutraa I. 5, It is 
defined by the Commentator as ** that which is recognised m>m generic proper-i 
ties, its own specifip ones being unnoticed," 

t If from premisses which established th^t whereyer smoke was, fire was, and 
that the mountain had smoke, wo inferred by exhaijstion that the mountain hacl 
the fire peculiar to mountains and not culinaiy or digestive fire, this would be an 
i^npi-Qper inference ; and, similarly, here we cannot infer that, because the word 
gavayok ip possessed of that which causes dii'ect significancQ, it therefore must be 
possessed of gava/yatwa as that cause, 

J Of. N^oya IS^tra Vfittj, i, 6, 
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was meant by the word * camel' is also produced by Comparison, 
[which is equally the recognition of likeness or unlikeness.] — Our 
conclusion is that Comparison, which properly only ascertains the 
direct significance of a word [and has nothing to do with establishing 
the object's existence or non-existence,] cannot preclude the existence 
of God. 

XIII. [We now proceed to examine the fourth proof, i, e. Testi- 
mony; — and here] the Vais'eshikas at once assert that there is no 
need to fear lest Testimony should preclude the existence of a Su- 
preme Being, as this supposed proof is not different from Inference, 
[and has therefore been already discussed.] On hearing the words 
spoken and consequently recollecting their meanings, an inference 
arises, [they say^] to establish a logical connection between these 
meanings,* — this inference being in the one or the other of the two 
following forms, — a, " These meanings of words are mutually connect- 
ed from the very fact that they are brought to recollection by the 
aid of words which possess expectancy, compatibility, and juxtaposi- 
. tion,t just as in the special case of the meanings brought to our recollec- 
tion by the aid of the words, * drive the cow with the stick' ;" or b. 
" these words must have been preceded by the speaker's right cogni- 
tion of the connection between the several meanings which these 
words respectively call to our recollection, — from the very fact that 
they are words possessing expectancy, &c. ;" — the latter inference 
establishing the hearer's knowledge of the connection, from the 
general rule that ' the cognition of a cognition must have the same 
object as the original cognition,' [and therefore when I know that 
such and such was the speaker's meaning, my knowledge must have the 
same object as his, and consequently no sviGh jpramdna as ' testimony' 
or sfabda is needed.] — He replies, 

XIII. If your alleged inference implies certainty, it in- 
volves too much ; if only possibility, there is no ascertain- 

* S'dbda-hodha is often called anva/ya-hodhay sc. the knowledge of a logical 
• connection between the meanings of the words. There is a current definition, 

^^irq^T^S^^C^l^^'^i^^T^J ^1«^1^: 

t " Expectancy means a word's incapacity to convey a complete meaning 
without some other word to complete the construction. Compatibility consists 
in a word's not having a meaning incompatible with that of other woi-ds in the 
sentence. Juxtaposition consists in the enunciation of the words without a long 
pause between them." Dr. Ballantyne's Tai'ka Sangraha, § 71. 

a 2 
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ment; expectancy is a cause [of Verbal knowledge] by 
its very presence ; juxtaposition^ if accompanied by com-* 
patibility alone^ is unrestricted. 

a. In the case of the former inference where the subject is the 

* meanings of words,' — we must mean the conclusion to be either that 
they are certainly mutually connected or that they are possibly con- 
nected, i. e, possess a capability of being connected.* 

The former alternative involves too much, as it would apply in 
such phrases as * he sprinkles with water,' [which would not hold in 
the case of water in the form of ice ;] — under the second, there is*no 
ascertainment of connection at all, and there is also the fault of 
superfluous inference, as your conclusion, i, e, * possessing capability of 
being mutually connected,* is already included in your alleged reason 

* from the very fact that they are brought to recollection by the aid 
of words which possess compatibility, &c.' — as the * compatibility' there 
mentioned only means that they indirectly possess a characterf which 
necessitates a logical connection between their meanings. 

h. As for the second inference, * Expectancy' is properly tbe mind's 
inquiry after certain additional meanings, which are supplied by words 
suggested by the construction, — as, e.g. on hearing iYi^ytordiCyathum the 
mind goes in searcb of a fresh meaning supplied by a suggested offer or 
vide, and on hearing the word offer, it similarly supplies cyathum or veS' 
tern ; Expectancy is therefore a cause of verbal knowledge by its very 
presence, [i. e. whether it is definitely known or not ; but if it were 
to be included in the middle term of your inference, it must be 
actually known in order to be so included]. 

c, " But why may we not say that the cause of verbal knowledge 
is juxtaposition together with compatibility, [thus excluding ex- 
pectancy ?]" — He replies that they are * unrestricted,' i. e. they are 
not limited by any * universal connection' with verbal knowledge J [and 
are therefore useless to produce a conclusion.] Thus in such a sentence 
as hie adestfilius regis homines stimmoveantur* the words reyis and 
homines possess compatibility and juxtaposition, and would therefore, 

* Similarly a cause (Kdrana) is said to be swwr&pa-yogyd and phcdopadhdyahi, 

— ^in the former case it exists Bwdfiei, in the latter 4v€py4i<f. 
f PoAfosttwa resides directly in the paddrtha but indirectly in the pada, 
X SdL they may be found present where U is absent, as fire is found without 

smoke. 
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according to jour view, possess a logical connection and produce verbal 
knowledge, although there is no expectancy, [as the sense is already 
satisfied by the logical connection between Jllius and re^is}, 

XIY. But here the Prabh^karas* come in and say, " Testimony can 
be a source of right knowledge in the case of the Yeda, as the Veda is 
not made by man and consequently there can be no inference to estab- 
lish the speaker's knowledge ; but in secular matters there is required a 
previous knowledge, viz., that the testimony is given by a reliable [«. e^ 
worthy, dpta,"] speaker. And thus we have first such au argument as 
' this speaker possesses a correct knowledge of the meaning of the sen- 
tence which he uses, because he uses a sentence produced by a know- 
ledge of its meaning which knowledge does not arise from mistake, 
Ac.,' [sc. he himself knows, and speaks to inform me ;] and this argu- 
ment will establish the sentence's meaning indirectly, as being the 
distinguishing characteristic of the speaker's knowledge. We may 
next proceed to use a second argument, [having previously by the 
former one established that the speaker's knowledge is correct,] viz., 
* these meanings of the separate words are mutually connected, be- 
cause they are the object of the speaker's correct knowledge,' and 
thus directly establish the meaning of the sentence. In this way, 
t. e. only after these two arguments, does the knowledge of the con- 
nection of words [i, e, the knowledge produced by testimony,] arise 
from words whose meaning is previously fixed by compact ; and hence 
testimony in secular matters is only a repetition [of what is previous- 
ly known,] and consequently not itself a source of right knowledge at 
all.f To meet this, he replies, 

XIY. Since the meaning is already ascertained^ before 
the inference, from the words whose signification has been 
ascertained^ it is the middle term of your inference which 
will be a repetition^ since the recollection of a universal 
proposition implies delay. 

Even in secular cases the meaning of the sentence is ascertained pre- 
viously to any supposed inference, since the meaning of the words has 

* The Pr^bhakaras are the followers of the great Minfi^nsaka doctor, Prabhi- 
kara. He is also called the Gnra in contradistinction to the £ha(^ i. e. Bhatta 
Knmarila. 

t The Pr^bh^aras define right knowledge as agfihitagrdhakatwam 'the 
apprehending something previously not apprehended' — see the fourth chapter. 
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been already determiDed in the Veda [as you yourselves admit ;] and 
therefore it is your middle term which is obnoxious to the charge of 
superfluous repetition, since inference must always produce a slower 
cognition than testimony, as the former is unavoidably impeded 
through the delay involved in recollecting the necessary universal 
connection (vydpti). 

XV. " But since knowledge produced by testimony is out of the 
question, where there is any doubt as to the speaker's being reliable 
and still more where it is certain that he is not, — why should we not 
hold that the ascertainment of this point is the real cause of &uch 
knowledge, — and a thing's being spoken by a reliable speaker wiU 
mean that it is produced by an accurate knowledge, in the speaker, 
of the original meaning of the sentence ? — thus the knowledge of the 
meaning of the sentence must originally be derived from inference^" 
He replies, 

XV. Since even there we must establish our point by 
an inference, — ' these Vaidic meanings are mutually con- 
nected from their being brought to our remembrance by 
words which are themselves free from any imputation of 
defects incident to a human being', — how can even the 
Veda itself be cleared from that ? 

There is no evidence to prove that the ascertainment of the speak- 
er's being reliable is a cause of verbal knowledge ; [a truer cause is 
the one generally admitted to be a concurrent to S'abda, viz., the 
ascertainment of compatibility between the words used,] since in an 
incompatible sentence we see the knowledge of the connection [i, e, 
the so-called verbal knowledge,] stopped in consequence of the know- 
ledge of the compatibility — i. e. the absence of any manifest contra- 
diction, — being retarded [and hence the two seem related as cause 
and effect.]* If not, then, in the case of the Veda, let the knowledge 
of its being unproduced by a person, be the cause of verbal know- 
ledge ; and as we shall thus have the connection between even the 
"Vaidic meanings established by an inference such as this, — * these 

* This will no donbt require an inference, but this inference will not establish 
the S'^bdabodha but only clear away any apprehended contradictions and leave 
■the way open to the proper cause S^ahda-jndna. The inference is only a nega- 
tive, the S'abdob'jndna is the positive, cause. — I may add that this discussion on 
S'abda is one of the obscurest parts of the book. The old printed text was here 
very corrupt, and that now given is from the two old MSS. mentioned in the 
preface. 
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Vaidic meanings are mutuallj connected from their being brought 
to our remembrance by words which are themselves free from any 
imputation of defects incident to a human being/ — how can we clear 
the Veda itself from ^ that/ L e. the old charge of superfluous re- 
petition P 

Some, however, have said that " it is not the word but the 
word^s meaning which is the instrumental cause of verbal know- 
ledge, — hence we can understand written poetry, &c., because 
the knowledge of the meaning of the sentence is produced by the 
meanings of the words [although the words are here not spoken*]* 
[It might be said in objection that, if this were true, the accusative 
dwdram * januam' ought to produce verbal knowledge by itself; but 
to this we should reply that] even though we grant the knowledge of 
^janua,' there can be no knowledge of connection, i. e. verbal know- 
ledge, in the absence of the quality of * expectancy't which necessarily 
resides in the word's meaning, J according to the rule * verbal expec- 
tancy is fulfilled by words alone.'§ In this way we should refute the 
opinion of the Guru Mfmansakas, viz., that ' the meanings of words 
are [not the cause of verbal knowledge but] only the distinguishing 
mark of the phrase * knowledge of the meaning of the word^ since 
without the knowledge produced by words there cannot be the know- 
ledge of the connection of the meanings of words,|| as has been said, 
*^ from their coming first, from their power of conveying a meaning, 
and from their conveying the speaker's intention, the power of causa- 
tion must pre-eminently be held to reside in words." ' This opinion we 
repeat, is overthrown, — because, if we only substitute * reliable speakers' 
(ci^t&nam) in the s'loka quoted, for * words' (paddndm), we see directly 
that the * being spoken by a reliable speaker' is only a distinguishing 
mark of the phrase, * the knowledge of its being spoken by a reliable 
speaker ;'Tf and since the knowledge of the word's meaning must be 
granted, the word /?^ *e is a superfluous, and not a true, cause." — This 

* Pada means a word spoken, of. S. Muktavali, p. 78. 

t See Ballantyne's transl. Sahitya Darpana, p. 14. 

J In written poetry none of the words are properly jpaduw and therefore there 
can be cmva/ya and dlccmksJid between them ; but not so between one spoken 
word as ja/nMom and another not spoken as the understood claude, 

§ In written poetry it is drthikikdnkshd, 

II That is, according to the Guru, there is a series, 1, the pada^ 2, the paddr* 
thoxKistliitiy 3, S'dhdahodha, but the first is the true cause of the third. 

^ That is, the supposed series will be, 1, dpta, 2, dptoktatwajndna^ 3, S^dbda* 
hodha I but all allow that dpta is not the cause of verbal knowledge but only of 
the spoken wprds. Similti^rly pada cannot be the true cause in the former series« 
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laboured expcMsition ig, however, mistaken, since the meanings of words 
cannot be the cause of verbal knowledge, from the very fact that thej 
may apply to past or future as well as to what is actually present ; nor 
can we say that the recollection of the word's meaning is an instrumen- 
tal cause, since it has no operation (vyapara),* The true instrumental 
cause is the knowledge of the word [produced by hearing,] and its 
accompanying operation is the recollection of the word's meaning — 
[these directly and indirectly producing verbal knowledge.] In the 
objected case of written poetry, <&c., the instrumental cause of verbal 
knowledge is a mental knowledge of the word, [its corresponding 
operation remaining still the same, f. e. the recollection of the word's 
meaning]. 

XVI. . [Having thus established the fact that testimony is a 
separate proof against the Yais'eshikas in § xiii. and having over-- 
thrown the wrong notions of the proof as held by the Mimtosakas 
in §§ xiv. and xv., he now proceeds to shew that this proof cannot 
preclude the existence of a Supreme Being.] 

^' Well, then, let us concede that Testimony is a distinct kind of 
Proof; but why should it not preclude God's agency as a Maker ?t 
Thus we read in the Bhagavad Git& *' Though actions are ever done 
by the qualities of Nature, the soul, blinded by egoism, thinks ' I am 
the doer.' " * Nature' means here the principle, Intellect, — the • quali- 
ties' goodness, &c. ; the soul thinks through delusion that itself does 
the actions done by these. Hence agency is imaginary, not real. But 
in the case of an omniscient Being there could be no such imagina- 
tion, since He would see every thing as it really is.— For the gram- 
mar of the couplet quoted, we make Kartd govern the accusative 
instead of the genitive, in accordance with the rule in P&oini (ii. 3. 
69.)" He replies, 

XVI. The testimony of an unworthy person has no 
force of proof; there can be no * worthiness^ in the case 
of a thing not seen [by the speaker]. We must have 
an omniscient Being to see the invisible^ and an eternal 
Veda is untenable. 



* The Naiy&yikas maintain, against the Yedintins, that every Ka/rana must 
have a vydpdra, — ^for the lattei^s definition, see eupra p. 13, note. 

t In which case it would preclude his existence, as the Naiyayikas only 
accept a Supreme Being as a Creator^ and not as an Epicurean deity. 
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ir this testiniony of the 'Srati, which you bring forward to esta* 
blish that God is not the Maker of all things, is the testimony of an 
unworthy person, it has no authority ; if it is the testimony of a 
worthy person, then one who possesses the knowledge of such trans- 
cendental facts must possess an eternal and all-embracing know^ 
ledge, since all allow that He has no organs, &c.* The eternity of 
the Veda has been already disproved [in the second cluster ;] and 
therefore the existence of an eternal and omniscient Author of tha 
Veda is established. 

XVII. " But if so, then what becomes of those passages of 'Srutif 
which declare that there is no such Maker ?" He replies, 

XVII. Such passages have more than one meaning, 
since the S'ruti also declares His existence; they may 
merely mean that He is unstained [by attributes ;] and if the 
S'ruti declares His existence, it cannot imply the opposite. 

These passages, to which you refer, do not necessarily bear only 
one meaning, i. e. His non-existence, — since there are many other 
passages which establish His existence, as e, g. that from the Gitd, 
" from me -all proceeds ;" and the two meanings cannot be equally 
valid, since they are mutually contradictory. If we examine them 
more closely to decide which alternative is the true one, we shall find 
that the [apparently] opposing passages really mean only that God is 
to be contemplated as the Soul void of all special qualities ; while the 
confirmatory passages become the properly authoritative, inasmuch 
as they are supported by the inference, based on the discussion of the 
relation of cause and effect, &c., [which will be given in Chapter V.]. 

XVIII. [Havingj^hus shown that Testimony cannot preclude the 
existence of God, he next proceeds to examine the supposed fifth 
Proof of the Vedantins and Piirva Mimfinsakas, i. e. Presumption or 
Arthdjpatti.'] " But if this Being were omniscient, would He not cause 
us to act, even without giving us definite instructions [as in the Veda ?] 
— and hence the uselessness of Vaidic instructions, thus involved in 
your hypothesis, is of itself sufficient to preclude the existence of God< 

• The &c. includes body, middle term in inference, &c. These causes of 
knowledge being thus excluded, Grod*s knowledge must be uncaused, and there* 
fore eternal. If any should be inclined to attribute them to Gad^ on him must 
lie the onus prohcmdi. 

t E. g. the Rig Veda, ko addhd veda, §rc, 

U 



y. 
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Tou cannot sav that) He does not know how to make men act in a 
certain way unless He gives them definite instractions, — since this 
would overthrow His supposed omniscience. This is a case of Pre- 
sumption,* and Presumption we hold to be a fifth kind of Proof." 
He replies, 

XV III. Since the absence of the cande involves the 
absence of the effect^ there can be no knowledge without 
proof; and in the absence of knowledge there can be no 
action. The same rule will hold even on an atheistic 
theory of sacrifice. 

If there be no cause of knowledge, (pramAna) there can be no 
knowledge, (pramdjf since the absence of the cause necessitates 
that of the effect ; and if knowledge be wanting, there can be no 
action, since action is caused by knowledge. Now, in the present 
instance, the only cause of knowledge is such a Vaidic injunction as 
" let him who desires heaven offer the Agnishfoma sacrifice," Ac,, — 
hence Vaidic instructions are by no means useless. Otherwise [i. e. if 
you allow the possibility of ceremonial works without an authoritative 
command (yidhi,)'] " the same rule will hold even on an atheistic 
theory of sacrifice" [like that of the Mim&nsd ;] as we can similarly 
prove that the Veda is still useless, since destiny can set men in 
action without it. But the true view is that Presumption is not A 
separate kind of Proof. 

XIX. This latter view he now proceeds to establish, 

XIX. If there were no limitation, there could be no 
inconsistency, — that which does not limit cannot establish 
[any absurdity ;] there can be no real contradiction be- 
tween two equally trustworthy proofs ; and if Presumption 
were admitted^ it would equally apply to the commonest 
cases of Inference. 

«. The well known example of Presumption is— that on ascer- 
taining that the living Devadatta is not in the house, there arises 
the knowledge that he is out of doors. But in this very instance, if 
there were no limitation or understood * universal affirmative connec- 

* For Go1ebrooke*s definition, see attpra, p. 40, note. 

t Pram4 here means only pidna^ — it siinply implies a conviction in the 
agent's mind, whether right or wrong. 
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tion' (anvaya-vyapti,) there could not arise that conviction of absurdity 
or inconsistency with the premisses which any other conclusion would 
involve, [which forms the very essence of Presumption ; since it is 
ouly valid by adding as a suppressed major premiss that the living 
Devadatta must be either witliin or out of doors.] '' That which does 
not limit/' — i. e. that which does not invariably accompany the middle 
term— cannot establish your presumed inconsistency, since this in- 
consistency is only valid where the absence of the including major 
term necessarily involves the absence of the included middle.* Hence 
the recognition of such a threatened inconsistency [as you maintain 
in this proof of Presumption] can really be resolved into the recogni- 
tion of a general negative proposition (vyatireka-vydpti,) which would 
necessitate a negative conclusion contrary to the facts.f 

b. It has also been maintained that ^' after the cognition that * he 
is somewhere but he is not in the house,' there arises the idea of 
contradiction, and our proof of Presumption comes in to resolve this 
apparent contradiction by shewing that the words * he is somewhere' 
really mean that he is somewhere else than in the house." But this 
is untenable. For two equally trustworthy evidencesj cannot be con- 
tradictory, because, in such a case, one would necessarily have to give 
way ; but wherever we have such an apparent contradiction, inference 
will serve to establish that they must relate to different subject matters, 
as we may reason that an [apparent] contradiction must relate to 
different subjects from the very fact that it is established by certain 
proof, for if it did relate to the same subject it would involve an 
absurdity. If this were not so, you might have such a Presumption as 
* smoke will establish the existence of fire,' since without fire it would 
be ubsurd, and thus there would be no such proof as the Inference which 
our opponents allow as well as we. Again, we might have such an 
apparent contradiction as * fire is not perceived at the foot of the hill, 
and yet the seen smoke is a proof that there is fire somewhere,' and we 
should have to call in the assistance of your Presumption to estab- 
lish the existence of fire in some other part of the hill. [Nor can 

* I. e. The absence of fire (the vydpaka in an anvaya-vydpti,) necessarily 
involves the absence of smoke (vydpya), 

t I. e. His not being out of doors (when he is not within,) is always accom- 
panied by his non-existence. 

t As e. {/. the sense-perception that he is not in the house, and the testimony 
that ho is somewhere, drawn from the rafallible dictum of astrology that our 
friend will live a hundi'cd yeai'S. 

u 2 
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the opponent object to this that " inference must still always be 
granted, as without it the proof that establishes the constant accom- 
paniment of smoke by fire could not establish the conclusion that 
fire exists in the present case, — because we reply that] even if there 
were no such thing as inference at all, the proof that establishes* the 
constant accompaniment of the middle term by the major would still 
establish the existence of the major term in the present case [i. e. that 
there is fire in this mountain] by Presumption. Hence the admission 
of Presumption as a proof would only abolish Inference. 

XX. That Non-perception (Anupalabdhi,) [which the Vedantins 
and Purva Mimdnsakas add as a sixth proof or source of right 
knowledge,] cannot preclude the existence of God, has been already 
shewn in the first couplet of this chapter ; but in reality this is not 
a distinct kind of proof at all. This he now proceeds to shew, 

XX. From the cognition of non-existence not being 
mediate — from the senses not being then engrossed in 
other objects — from, its instrumental cause not being 
cognized, — and from the internal sense having to do with 
actual entities. 

o. All must allow that that knowledge is a case of ^ perception,^ the 
cause of which is a non-perception whereof we are ourselves uncon*- 
Bcious,t — since that knowledge of an object's non-existence which was 
produced by a conscious non-perception would be a case of * infers' 
ence^X and all knowledge is produced by the senses which is non- 
eternal§ and imhiediate. By its * not being mediate' we mean that 
it is * not caused by knowledge,' [which is the distinctive mark of 
perception, as contrasted with inference, comparison and testimony.] 
5. The senses are the instrument in the perception of a jar's ab- 
sence as of its presence, since there is no preferable object to engross 
their energy, — for assuredly we cannot say that their energy is then 
engrossed in the perception of the site, since the ear can detect the 
cessation of sound (i. e. its dwans'dblidca,) even where there is no 

* See BhBshd parichchheda, 'si. 136, a. 

f A common definition of perception is * that knowledge whose canse is not 
cognized', aondta-kdranakam jndnam, e. g. the sight does not perceive the eye, 
&o. 

X The inference is that a jar is not here from the fact that it is not perceived. 

§ I. e. janya. The Divine pratyaksha is of coarse eternal. 
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perception of its site, ether, — and the eye can similarly detect the 
absence of form in the air. c. We can also conclude by inference that 
the knowledge of a thing's absence is produced by the senses, — from 
its being a knowledge produced by an instrumental cause which is itself 
not recognized, d. Our perception of external objects is universally 
produced by the mind (or internal sense,) assisted by instrumental 
causes [as the senses] which are themselves actual entities [and uot» 
like Non-perception, a mere negation]. For these four reasons we 
conclude that the senses, and not the so-called Non-perception, are the 
true instrumental cause in the perception of a thing's absence from a 
given spot.* 

XXL He now adds other reasons for this opinion, as follows. 

XXI. It must be the senses, from their power of perceiv- 
ing the counterentity ; from the inseparability of the 
operation from the cause; from the fact that defects 
reside in the senses ; and from determinate perception. 

Our intended conclusion is that the senses are the true instrumen- 
tal cause in the perception of a thing's absence. 

a. " From their power of perceiving the counterentity" to the 
absence, [i. e. the thing said to be absent]. Just as Inference can 
make known to us a thing's absence as well as its presence, so also 
can the senses. &. " But may we not say that the power of perceiv- 
ing the counterentity is not a proper reason for your inference, since 
all causes are of course subject to the condition of * being free from 
superfluous causation ?'t and in the present case, the senses perceive the 
site, and are therefore ' superfluous causes' for perceiving. the absence in 
that site, J [the perception of the site being the true cause of the per- 
ception of the absence]. To this he replies, " from the inseparability 
of the operation [from the cause]." Thus the senses are not a 'sur* 
perfluous cause,' — because the perception of the site [which you erro- 
neously take to be the cause] is only the operation (vy&pdra) which 
invariably accompanies an instrumental cause. § If this were not so, 

* Both parties allow that non-existence is an object of perception, but the 
Vedt ntina hold that anupalahdhi is its proper cause, while the Naiyayikas hold 
that the senses are the true instrumental cause and armpalahdM only a con« 
current. 

t For wpddhi and anyatJidsiddhatwa, see p. 37, and note, p. 24. 

X Just as the father of the potter is a superfluous cause for making the jar. 

§ The vydpdra is the causa ca/usata (taj-jomyatwe sati taj-janya-ja/nakaKJ 
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the eye, Ac, would be superfluous instrumental causes in the percep- 
tion of a thing's existence, in consequence of such an operation as 
the conjunction of the eye with the object, c. We must all allow 
that an erroneous perception of a thing's absence, [when it is really 
present,*] arises from a defect in the instrumental cause, and defects 
reside only in the senses, tS^c, for non-perception in itself admits of 
no defect, and the true faults of the senses are such as jaundice, <&c. 
Hence he adds ^* from the fact that defects reside in the senses." 
d, A determinate perception of the spot of ground and the absencef 
cannot [according to your opinion] be produced by the senses, because 
it is a perception of absence or non-existence, — nor can it, on the other 
hand, be produced by Non-perception, as it partly includes existence 
[so far as the spot of ground is concerned ;] — hence we must accept 
the senses as the cause of determinate cognition.^ 

XXII. [The opponent may, however, raise an objection to our 
last argument,] a, " Why may we not say that Non -perception, [al- 
though it does not produce the determinate cognition,] produces the 
[indeterminate] cognition of the absence of the jar, and then follows 
the cognition of the spot of ground as possessing the absence of the 
jar, [which latter cognition is produced by the senses, acting by a 
transcendental relation csL^edjndnalakshanaJ] just as the transcenden- 
tal perception by the eye that * sandal wood is sweet' § is said to follow 
the perception of its sweetness by the proper sense, i. e. that of smell ; 
and in this way non-perception may be called an instrumental cause as 
producing the cognition of absence. By examining a determinate percep- 
tion we are compelled to infer that the object must be first perceived 
indeterminately and is then subsequently perceived determinately by 
the senses, h. Again, how can we be said to have any proper ' sense- 

* As when a jatuidiced eye does not see a white shell but a yellow one. See 
^itpro, p. 27, note. 

f J. e. this spot of ground has the absence of a jar, — see sifpra, p. 20, note. 

j By the opponent's opinion this partioolar determinate perception can be 
produced neither by mofrJi/a nor by anwpalahdM ; but acc(H*ding to ours there ia 
no difficulty, as wMya is equally the instrumental cause in cases of hhdva 
and ahlidva, the difference being that in the former vnd/rvya'Somyoga, in the latter 
a/mvpalahdhi, is the concurrent. 

§ This is the so-called jndnoiMkshand which takes place where one sense 
supplies a perception which is properly given by another. (Cf. Bhasha-pari- 
chheda, si. 64.) It is said to oogoizo the object (as smwahlia^ per se, apart from 
any thing connected with it, and is thus distinguished from the sdmawya-lakshoMd 
which cognizes all the cognate objects under the form of the species, as definitely 
perceived in the individual object, e. g. all jara past, present, and future, as 
possessing the species of tliis jar. Both are transcendental {alaukika) perceptions. 
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perception' of non-exUtence since it has no direct connection with the 
senses ? for the only relation which absence could be said to be capable 
of, i. e. that called the vis'eshanatd sambandha,* cannot but involve 
another relation simultaneously existing with it. Hence we must allow 
that the instrument [in the cognition of ahhdva\ cannot but be our 
Unavoidably assumed Non-perception, and not any one of the senses." 
He replies, 

XXII. From the cognition of the distinguishing mark, 
if such is accepted, — from the superfluousness of the 
assumed proof, if such is not accepted, — from the 'in 
infinitum regressus' if we assume another relation ; and 
if you do not accept my view, any other explanation is 
untenable. 

a. Those who hold that the cognition of the ' distinguishing mark,' — 
«. e. the cognition of the counterentity,t — is the cause of the percep- 
tion of abhdKay must also hold that there can never be an indetermi- 
nate cognition of ahhdva at all, since we find in this case the means 
for producing determinate cognition only ;J but in the perception of 
a real object, as a jar, there must be first the indeterminate cognition 
alone, since at that moment there can be no cognition of the distin- 
guishing mark as distinguishing, [i. e, ghatatwa] which is the cause 
of the subsequent determinate cognition, h. But those who hold 
that we can perceive ahhava apart from its counterentity, [i, e. with- 
out bringing in the idea of any relation between them,] can also al- 
low that we have an indeterminate perception of abhdva; and as 
this can be easily derived from the senses like any other case of in- 
determinate perception, it follows that the supposition of Non-percep- 
tion as a distinct proof is superfluous. 

c. " From the * in infinitum regressus,' if we assume another rela- 
tion." The relation called ^ the nature of the thing' and not any new 

* Vis'eshai^td means * the state of being a vi'sesJiaijM or distinguishing mark 
or property ;* thus the jar on a given spot is the distinguishing peculiarity of that 
8pot» and there are thus two relatioiis which the jar holds to its site, that of 
* distinguishing' {vis'eshanatd) and that of * contact* (sanyoga). But since in 
ahJidva there is no such second relation, we have no right to suppose the first. 
The Naiyayikas, however, hold that this is really included in the stom^a sarni- 
handha, see mpra^ p. 13, note. 

t The a/vachchheda or ms'^shoMta^ in the phrase gha>^dhhdvaj is of courso 
the counterentity or prcdiyogi, i. &. ghafa, 

X In the indeterminate, you have not as yet the idea of the relation of * dis« 
tinguishing* and * distinguished,' — see p. 21, note. 
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category, is really the only relation existing between tbe ahh&va and 
its site, — since tbe assumption of sucb a relation here as a special vis^C' 
shanatd* would certainly lead to an endless succession of relations ;t 
and hence we must accept sucb a relation as that called ^ tbe nature 
of tbe thing,' [and this being sui genfi^ requires no second relation], 
[If you ask '^ how can ahhdva be an object of sense perception at all,'' 
we reply,] that its sense-perception is possible because the relation 
between the eye and its object, which is necessary in every act of 
perception, is here fulfilled (in the case of an absent jar,) at second 
hand by the relation between the spot of ground and the said absence, 
which we call the distinguishing relation.;]; 

d. If you do not accept my explanation of this Bwariipa relation 
between the jar's absence and its site, then it will be extremely 
difficult to establish any other principle, even on your hypothesis that 
a proof called Non-perception is an instrumental cause. For to explain 
more fully, — all allow that no proof or source of right knowledge 
[and therefore not even your own Non-perception,] can apprehend 
any thing subsequently which was not originally an object of indeter- 
minate cognition,§ and thus even in inference, &c., we all admit that 
there must have been some previous indeterminate cognition of fire, 
&c.,|| [and therefore there must be an indeterminate cognition of 
abhdva, and this can only be caused by the senses alone.] Again, 
the very phrase, * a site of ground possessing the jar's ahh&va^ compels 
our opponents to admit some relation between the abhdva and the site 
[and this can only be that called swarupa, which we have previously 
established.] 

* Understanding by it a separate relation from swajirCi/pa, 

+ I. e. jnst as the relation of contact requires another relation, i. e that of 
intimate relation, so this relation would require a relation to connect it with its 
related subjects, and so on. The Nyaya holds that samavdya and abhdva abide 
in their subjects by the swarupa sarribandha only. 

X The spot being distinguished by the absence of the jar, ghatdhTidvavad 
hhutalcf/m. This will be clearer to the reader if he will compare the description 
in the Siddhanta Muktayali, p. 51, how the eye sees the jar by direct contact, 
its form by the intimate relation existing between the jar and its qualities, and 
the form's species (r^atwa) by the intimate relation between that species and 

the rupa. It may be illustrated algebraically < (a + b) -|- c V -|- ci. 

§ The indeterminate knowledge is neither pramd nor hh/ramay and therefore 
there is no pramdna for its production. 

11 Similarly in testimony, before we can nnderstand the sentence Devadatto 
gachchhati, (i, e. Devadatto gwm^inaka/rtd asti)^ we must have had an indetermi- 
nate cognition of Devodatta and gamrho/na. 
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XXill. He thus sums up the substance of the chapter. 

XXIII. Paralysed in their power by necessarily looking 
to His countenance,* the various proofs, — Perception 
and the rest, — fail even to attain their proper nature,t 
and the threatened rise of contradiction is utterly crush- 
ed down ; to Him, then, the one to whom all are sub- 
ject, who delights in the sportive exer^cise, unrivalled 
and independent, of His almighty power, — to Him, the 
god even of gods, we betake ourselves with our highest 
faith aroused. 

" Paralysed in their power by necessarily looking to His counte- 
nance," i. e. their force precluded by positive arguments which prove 
the subject's actual existence. ' He delights in the sportive exercise 
of his power,' since He is the one primary cause of the absence of 
pain. J 

* They depend on God, as otherwise, by § 2, the inference would be baseless 
without a subject; and this defect is only removed by the inference itself 
being overthrown — in other words the ds'tcvycMdM is only avoided by hddha, 

t They cease to be * proofs* at all. 

X Gf. the definition of Final Liberation in the Nyaya Bdtras, I. 22 as ' abso- 
lute deliverance from pain.' 
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FOUETH CLUSTER. 



I. The fourth objection was that even if God did exist, he eould 
not be a cause of right knowledge to us. '' God cannot be an au- 
thority to us, because he has no right knowledge, as his knowledge 
lacks the indispensable characteristic of cognizing an object unco^- 
nized before ;* hence he neither possesses right knowledge himself 
nor can produce it in us, and who would trust the words of a being 
who cannot be a cause of right knowledge ?" He replies, 

I. Cognizing for the first time is no true mark, as it is 
both too narrow and too wide ; we hold right knowledge 
to be an independent impression which corresponds to 
the reality. 

Tour ' cognizing an object uncognized before' is not an indispen- 
sable characteristic mark of right knowledge, as it fails to apply in 
such an affirmative instance as repeated knowledge [i. e. seeing a 
thing a second or third time], and wrongly applies to such a nega- 
tive instance as the erroneous judgment that ' this [nacre before me] 
is silver.' He then gives his own definition in the second line. The 
ancient Pandits did not apply the term ' right knowledge' to remem- 
brance, because it is necessarily ' dependent,' as it has the same object 
as the original impression which produced it, and therefore its au- 
thoritativeness must stand or fall with that of its originator. Hence 
he adds the epithet ' independent.' 

II. "a. But" (reply the opponents) we may deny that our defi- 
nition is too narrow as not applying to repeated knowledge. We 
maintain that cognition must produce a particular quality, [•. e. 
cognizedness,] residing in the object,t — otherwise there would not be 

* The P. Mimansi condiides that as Grod mast ahvays know, his knowledge 
would not fall nnder the definition of * right knowledge.' They deny that remem- 
brance can be right knowledge ; the other schools generally allow that it is a 
kind of prama but not independent. 

t The Sanskrit reader will observe that this is the opinion of the Bhatta Mi- 
m&nsakas in the^ S. Muktavalii p. 118. They hold that all cognition is super- 
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in cognition the definite distinguishing of the object, [t. e. that this 
thing is cloth and not a jar ;] and hence, even in repeated cognition, 
vre have ' the cognizing of a thing before uncognized,' [since each 
separate act of cognition on our part produces anew this particular 
influence or quality in the object, and this therefore is ever cognized 
anew.] b. [Again, you would prove the existence of God by the 
argumeift that the creation of the world must imply a previous 
knowledge of the material cause, — i. e. the atoms, out of which it was 
made, — from the very nature of effects, since all effects, as jars, &c., im- 
ply such a knowledge ; and as this knowledge is not found in indivi- 
dual souls, it must belong to the Supreme Soul. But we would meet 
this by proposing a dilemma.] When you talk of 'God's know- 
ledge of the world's material cause,' do you allow that this knowledge 
produces this particular quality of cognizedness in its object or not ? 
If you allow it, then you must also concede a second similar quality 
of cognizedness, residing in the knowledge itself, in order to distin- 
guish definitely that it is the knowledge of the material cause, [i. e, 
to know that he knows it,] and this again will necessitate a third 
and so on,— thus we have a regressus in infinitum. If you do not 
allow it, then your alleged reason (or middle term) * the very nature 
of effects' fails from being too general, — since in this very instance 
' cognizedness' is an effect and yet you own that it is not produced 
by a previous knowledge of the material cause. Hence we cannot 
admit that the existence of God is proved as the Maker of the 
world." He replies, 

II. In the absence of the object^s real nature to distin* 
guish it^ it would be useless to seek help [from cogni- 
zedness ;] and even supposing that^ without this (nature) ^ 
you might succeed in an existing object^ yet what could 
yon do in a non-existing ? 

The especial nature of the thing is that which definitely distin- 

sensaous ; bnt afber the cognition of a jar there is prodnced in the jar a quality 
called cognizedness, — this cognizedness becomes an object of perception in the 
form ' this Jar is cognized by me ;' hence I infer the existence of the cognition 
from its effect, and I also at the same time infer the correctness of the cogni- 
tion. The Nydya holds that the three steps, 1, knowledge, 2, consciousness or 
knowing the knowledge {wmmf<w(Mdyay) and 8, the knowledge of its correctness 
«re successive ; the Miminsa holds that the two last are simultaneous and in 
fact identical. 

I 2 
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guisbes the object [so that we determine it to be not a jar but 
jcloth ;] otherwise there would be no definite distinction, even though 
jour quality of ' cognizedness' had been communicated to it. And 
again, even although we granted that 'cognizedness' is pro« 
duced in the case of an existing object, yet it could not arise in 
the case of a non-existing object, [as e. g. a jar now destroyed,] 
since its material cause, [t. e, that object,] would be non-existent ; and 
hence it would follow that here, at any rate, there would be nothing 
definite to distinguish the object. We therefore conclude that a 
thing's special nature is that which alone definitely distinguishes it. 

III. '* But may we not apply the general rule, ' an action must 
produce some effect on its object,' and hold that the action of cogni- 
tion similarly produces a quality residing in its object P" He replies^ 

III. ' Action' cannot serve yon as a reason to prove any 
new quality [such as ' cognizedness/] since it is either 
too general or falsely assumed; nor will perception 
prove it, since it shews that cognition is itself the 
distinguishing connection. 

0. If you mean by ' action' the signification of the verbal root, then, 
as in such an instance as ' he unites hi» arrow to the sky' there is no 
effect produced by the action on its object the [impassive] sky, your 
assumed reason is too general. 5. If you mean by ' action' the opera- 
tion of the instrumental cause,* then again also your reason will be 
too general, as no effect is produced on the jars by the contact of the 
organs of perception therewith, o. If you say that * action' means 
motion, then, as cognition is not a motion at all, your reason is falsely 
jissumed in the subject.f d. " But may we not say that such phrases 
as * the jar is cognized,' * the jar is intuitively known,' <Sjc., shew that 
perception is the proof of this very quality of cognizedness ?" [as 
* cognized,' Ac, really mean * possessed of cognizedness,' &c.] He 
replies by the second line of the s'loka. Wherever you have a de- 

• Cf. Bhishi P. 'fll. 58. and sv/gra^ p, 13, note, 

t Svoariipdsiddhi is that fallacy where the assumed middle term is not pre- 
sent in the subject or minor term, as ' the lake has fire, because it has smoke.' 
In the present case the argument is * cognition pi*oduces an effect on its object 
from the very fieict that it belongs to the class action,' action being defined to 
mean * motion.* 
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finitely clifitingaighed cognition, jou have as its object the distin- 
guishing attribute, the thing distinguished, and the connection which 
exists between them; and this connection maj sometimes be 
that of contact [as in such cases as * the spot of ground possessing a 
jar on it ;'] in others it may be the connection constituted by the 
nature of the things connected.* Now just as we see in such [re* 
versecf] phrases as * the cognition of the jar't [where the jar is that 
which distinguishes the cognition, and the Mim^sakas allow that 
their cognizedness only resides in an object and not in the cognition,] 
that the latter kind of connection is that which exists between the 
cognition and the jar, so the same connection appears to be found in 
such phrases as ' the jar is cognized' [where the cognition is that 
"vrhich distinguishes the jar;]:]. Otherwise, if this were not the con* 
nection, you would have to assume in such cases as ' the jar is desir* 
ed,' ' the jar is produced,' novel connections such as ' desiredness' and 
* producedness.' 

IV. [If the opponent reply, " why should we assume these novel 
connections P The well known swar^pa'Sambandka, u e. the connec- 
tion constituted by the nature of the things, will suffice in these 
cases ;" to meet this] he now proceeds to shew that the swarupo' 
tambandha will equally serve in the original case of dispute, \i, e. 
the same connection which holds in such cases as ' the jar is made/ 
' the jar is desired,' Sui., will equally hold in * the jar is cognized.'] 

IV. The cognition is distinguished by its object alone, 
since the cognitions themselves have no definite form to 
distinguish them from each other; and in the common 
phrases about the objects of actions it is the verb which 
distinguishes. 

Just as [in such phrases as ' a cognition of the jar'] we have the 
knowledge distinguished by its object the jar, [i. e, it is that which 

* See note, p. 13. 

t Heire all agree tihat the cognition does not reside by intimate ocHinection (as 
the genua in its individnals,) nor by contact (as the jar on the ground ;) and 
therefore by exhanstian it must be the vishaycUd-simibcmdJui, Qhokforjndnam 
therefore means vishcvyata/yd gha4avad jndna/my and similarly jru^to gha4o,h means 
vishayatan/d jndna-vis'iahfo ghafah. 

\ t The Mim^nsa holds that jndixUd is a quality in the object, the Nyaya that it 
is a gwarujpa ^eambandha between the jndna and the object. 
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makes this cognition different from other cognitions ;] and just atf 
in common phrases about the objects of actions, as jars, &c., we have 
the particular meaning of the verbal root as that which distinguish- 
es the particular phrase [and thus makes it differ from other similar 
phrases,]* so too in such alleged cases as * the jar is cognized,' it is 
the cognition alone which distinguishes this particular knowledge in 
regard to the jar, and it is not from any other supposed attribute [as 
your 'cognizedness']. 

V. " May we not, however, still maintain that God's knowledge 
is not properly * right knowledge' (pramd) since it is not produced 
by proof (pramdna;) and therefore God can neither be a right 
knower (pramdtd) Himself nor be a cause of right knowledge to us, 
«ince the essential conditions for both are absent in Him ?" He 
replies, 

V. Right knowledge is accnrate comprehension and 
right knowing is the possession thereof ; authoritative- 
ness is^ according to Gotama's school^ the being separat- 
ed from all absence thereof.t 

Right knowledge is a notion corresponding to the object ; and this 
is not inconsistent with God's knowledge, even though His know- 
ledge be not produced [but eternal]. 'Right knowing' [i. e.ihe 
being a right knower,] means the being connected with right know- 
ledge by intimate relation, [». e. that relation which connects a 
substance and its qualities ;X] ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ established of God, 
even though He be not a cause of right knowledge to us. In the 
same way God is an authority as being Himself ever connected with 
right knowledge, i, e. as being ever 'separated from all absence 
thereof.' There is no need to include as absolutely necessary in 
your definition that He must be an instrument of right knowledge 
to others, since God's authoritativeness is thus declared in the Nyi- 
ya Sutras, (II. 68.) " The fact of the Veda being an authority, [*. e» 
an instrument of right knowledge,] like the spells [against poison, &c.,] 

• Thus in ' a jar is made,' * a jar is broken, &c.,' — it is the verb which dis- 
tin^ishes the several sentences. 

t J. e. there may be a partial pramid even in a case of error, (thus the jaundiced 
perception is right as to the shelly though wrong as to its colour ;) but prdmdnya 
can never be found where there is any, even only a pa/rHal, absence of pra/md, 

X God is prcmidna-kcurtd, i. e. prcumdtd, but ka/rtd must not be taken in its 
usual meaning (as his knowledge is eternal,) but in that of ds iuya« 
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and the medical science, follows from the authoritativeness of tlie 
fit person [who gave it"]. Nor need you ohject that this will lead 
to God's being a fifth cause of right knowledge, (pramdna) and thus 
our old division of four pramdnas will be violated, — because our old 
division will still hold as applying to instrumental causes of right 
knowledge, [and the Veda, our fourth pramdna^ is God's instru- 
ment]. Nor need you object that " God's knowledge [if He be 
omniscient] will embrace error [as well as truth,] and apprehend the 
objects of error [as well as those of truth,] and therefore will itself 
be liable to the imputation of error," — since the nature of right 
knowledge is not violated so long as the knowledge is not associated 
with a contradictory object, [». e. so long as I do not apprehend 
silver in what is not silver bat nacre]. Now it is an actual fact that 
in error there is a definite object, as nacre, and also that it is viewed 
under the notion of silver ; and God's right knowledge cannot be 
impaired by his apprehending this fact* 

VI. He now gives a s'loka recapitulating the purport of the 
Chapter. 

VI. He, in whose intuitive unerring perception, insepar^ 
ably united to Him and dependent on no foreign inlets^ 
the succession of all the various existing objects is con- 
tained, — all the chaff of our suspicion being swept away 
by the removal of all possible faults as caused by the 
slightest want of observation in Him, — He, 'Siva, is my 
authority ; what have I to do with others, darkened as 
their authority must ever be with rising doubts ? 

" The succession of all the various existing objects" — ». e. all the 
world is the object of God's perception. " All possible faults," as 
partiality, aversion, &c. " All the chaff of our suspicion is swept 
away," — all our suspicion as to the Veda'a waiit of authority. 
** Others," i e. heretics. ^ 
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PIFTH CLUSTER. 



I. The fifth objection was ' from the absence of positive proof? 
'* May we not saj that there are no proofs to establish God's exist- 
ence ?" He replies, 

L Prom eflfects, combination, support, &c., traditional 
arts, authoritativeness, 'Sruti, the sentences thereof, 
and particular numbers, — an everlasting omniscient 
Being is to be established. 

o. The earth, &c., must have had a maker because they have the 
nature of ' effects,'* like a jar ; by a thing^s having a maker we 
mean that it is produced by some agent who possesses the wish to 
make, and has also a perceptive knowledge of the material cause out 
of which it is to be made.f h* * Combination' is an action, and 
therefore the action which produced the conjunction of two atoms, 
initiating the binary compound, at the beginning of a creation, must 
have been accompanied by the volition of an intelligent being, 
because it has the nature of an action, like the actions of bodies 
«uch as ours, c, * Support, &e.' The world depends upon some 
being who possesses a volition which hinders it from falliDg, because 
it has the nature of being supported, like a stick supported by a bird 
in the air ; by being supported we mean the absence of falling in the 
case of bodies possessing weight. By the * &c.,' we include destruc- 
tion. Thus the world can be destroyed by a being possessed of 
volition, because it is destructible, like cloth which is rent, d, * From 
traditional arts.' Pada [which is not used here in its usual sense 
of * word,' see infra § v.] is derived from the root j^dda^ i, e. * that by 

* This is proTed becanse the world consists of parts which are arranged in a 
certain way and are severally produced and destroyed, (see Sarva D. Sangraha, 
p. 81, last line). 

The argument from Kdryaiwa is really the same as that employed by Chalmers 
(in his Natural Theology,) to rebut Hume's objection to the ^ posteriori argu- 
ment on the ground that the world is only a singular effect. 

t Of. Bh&shU Farichchheda, § 149. 
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which something is known,' i. e. the traditional arts of mankind. 
The traditional arts now current, as that of making cloth, &c., 
must have been originated bj an independent being,* from the 
very fact that they are traditional usages like the tradition of 
modern modes of writingf [invented by men independently, as 
systems of short-hand, (&;c.] e, 'From authoritativeness.' The 
knowledge produced by the Yeda is produced by a virtue residing in 
its cause, ;|; because it is right knowledge, just as is the case in the 
right knowledge produced by perception &c.§ J\ 'From S'ruti,' *. e. 
the Yeda. The Veda must have been produced by a person from its 
having the nature of a Yedalj like the Ayur-veda (i, e. the upaveda 
60 called, treating of medical science ) g. Again, the Yeda must 
have been produced by a person because it has the nature of ' sen- 
tences,' like the Mahabh^ata ; or, in other words, the sentences of 
the Yeda were produced by i person because they have the nature 
of sentences, just as the sentences of beings like ourselves, h. ' From 
particular numbers.' The measure of a binary compound is produced 
by number since it is a derived [i. e, not eternal] measure and at 
the same time is not produced by measure or aggregation,^ like the 
measure of a jar composed of three kapdlas which is larger than that 
of one composed of two such hapdlas [and this increase can only be 
due to number^ as the kapdlas in themselves are all equal ;] for the 



* Swat(mbraiMit}a/m is defined as otsmad^(]M>vava7larefn'd({?ltna•^^ya^a?ufra•X;ar- 
trii/wa/m, 

t The Hindus hold that the Deyanagari alphabet is of divine, while Bengali, 
Perfldao, &o. are of human, origin. — There is a ourrent sloka of Bphaspati^ 

J See Bhasha P. §§ 130-3. Wrong knowledge or error is produced by a fault 
in its cause, as jaundice, &o. in the eye ; and right knowledge is produced by a 
gu^a or virtue, (like Aristotle's 6<pBa\fiov aperrj or fieKriami Iftf). This virtue in 
the case of the Veda is its quality of being uttered by a fit person, *. e. one pos- 
sessing a true knowledge of words and meanings. 

§ Some say that the gu^ here is the absence of jaundice, &g., others the 
direct contact of the organ with a true object. 

II By Nyaya Sfit. ii, 68, we learn that * that is Veda where the fact of being a 
cause of right knowledge is admitted.* 

^ Cf. BhashA P. § 110. The infinitesimality of atoms is eternal. 
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measure of an atom* does not produce measure because its measxu*e 
is eternal [and therefore incapable of change] or because it is the 
measure of an atom. Hence at the beginning of a creation there 
must be the number of duality abiding in the atoms, which is the 
cause of the measure of the binary compound, but this number cannot 
be produced at that time by the distinguishing perception of beings 
like ourselves. Therefore we can only assume this distinguishing 
faculty as then existing in God.f — By the last woirds of the text it is 
meant that it is the Being, possessed of this attribute [of omniscience,] 
who is everlasting,;^ and hence is established his eternal omniscience. 
IL *^ a. But may we not say that inasmuch as only one pos- 
sessed of a body can be a maker, the existence of God is precluded 
as the distinguishing attribute of a maker is precluded ? b. We have 
also the contrary syllogism, that we cannot allow the earth, &c. to have 
been produced by a maker, as there is the absence of the being produced 
by a body which invariably accompanies the being produced by a 
maker. - c. There is also an opposing universal proposition, viz. that 
only one possessed of a body can be a maker, d. By the induction 

* Ibid. § 14. The atoms of Hindu philosophy, being infinitesimal, would only 
prodnce still smaller totalities (like multiplied fractions or added negative quan- 
tities) as measure can only produce a further result homogenous with itself. It 
is the tertiary compound, which, as having finite magnitude (mahaUwa,J pro- 
duces measure, just as the jar's measure is caused by that of its two halves. 

•f To understand this argument, we must remember that the Ny^ya holds that 
all number beyond unity is produced in things by an eflfbrtofour mind, — ^in nature 
all things exist si/ngVy, and it is wo who combine them into sets of two, three, or 
more at our pleasure. The first operation is that distinguishing perception 
called wpekshdbvMhif bv which we say of each thing, * this is one,' ' this is one,' 
Ac. Tha produces duality, Ac. in the objects, as e. g. in two jars, which duality 
resides by intimate relation in eaxjh of the objects, but resides in both by a pecu- 
liar connection called parydpH — it is this last which gives the idea of " two 
pots," and not merely that of one pot possessing duaUty here and another 
possessing it there. As the binary compound only differs from the atom by 
number and not by measure or size, (as both are, as far as we are concerned, 
alike infinitesimal, however one may be i«ally larger than the other,) we must 
have recourse to the Supreme Being's a^pehshabvddhi to account for the existence 
of number in the binary compound at the time of creation. The smallest per- 
ceptible size is the tertiary compouud, consisting of three binary ones. See 
Colebrooke, j. p. 978, It is singular that the Nyaya should adopt such a conoep- 
tualistic view of number, while it yet holds such realistic notions of genus, 

t There are two kinds of omvcuya or logical connection, vis'ish^cb-vidha/yd and 
v/paXakshanOi vidhayd. The former is where the epithet is emphatic and is 
therefore never disjoined from the subject j the latter is where the emphasis is 
laid on the subject ai^d the epithet or predicate may be sometimes separated. 
(Thus Phidias the sculptor is not always Gkctually sculpturing.) In the present 
case the epijihet * everlasting' belongs to the former class and can never be 
separated from its subject the Supreme Being as distinguished by the attribute 
of omniscience, and this attribute is therefore everlasting. 
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which extends over every case presented by experience [as jars, &c.,] we 
infer that a maker must have a body, but by the relation existing 
in the present argument between the minor term earth, &c* and the 
major term it would appear that the maker is incorporeal [as no 
maker is in this case perceptible] — hence the possibility of the al- 
leged major term is unproved, and there is also a mutual contradic* 
tion between the subject, [maker,] and the attribute ascribed to it, 
[incorporeal.] e. We may also establish the fallacy of a too gene** 
ral middle term by inserting the condition§ " from being produced 
by a corporeal agent" instead of the old middle '' from being an 
effect." Thus there are five separate fallacies involved by the alleged 
middle term." He replies, 

II. There is no precluding, as this, [our middle term,] ia 
indispensable ; nor are there any valid counterarguments, 
as those alleged are too weak ; whether our assumed con- 
nection be established or overthrown, there is no mutu- 
al contradiction ; nor can you have a too general middle 
term, without any reason for it. 

a. Because the possession of a body is precluded in the case of 
the subject [sc. thQ Supreme Being,] it does not follow that his 
possession of the attribute of being a maker is precluded, since 
* this,' i. e, our middle term ( — " having the nature of an effect" — ) 
which necessarily establishes the existence of the subject [as every 
effect implies a cause] is too powerful to be set aside, as it is 
this which must undoubtedly be looked to as producing the know- 
ledge of the subject at all, and without the knowledge of the 
subject, as we have previously proved, [in III. § ii.] it is im- 
possible to establish the knowledge of non-existence. And thus 
there is no such pretended perception as would preclude the existence 
of God because his distinguishing attribute as maker is precluded. 
Nor again is there any such precluding inference as '* God cannot be 
a maker because he has no body," [since in your opinion the very 
existence of God is unproved, and how then can you discuss his attri- 
butes ?] 

h. We cannot admit as a valid opposing argument '' the earth, 

* For JJpddhi, the condition which must be supplied to restrict a too gfeneral 
middle term| see su^a, p. 37« 
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&c, are destitute of a maker because thej were not produced by a 
body," because your middle term is fallacious as assuming too much, 
since the words * by a body' are superfluous.* 

c. The middle term in our argument, " having the nature of an 
effect," is more valid than that of the opposite argument [^^ the earth, 
&c., are not produced by a maker from their not being produced by a 
body,"] because ours is supported by its being actuaUy found as an 
attribute of the minor term [earth, &c.], and there is also an argument 
to stop any certain negative instance ;t while on the other hand your 
alleged universal proposition '' only one possessed of a body can be a 
maker," is too weak to stop us [as it is not found as an actual attribute 
of the minor term and there is moreover no such acknowledged prin- 
ciple.] 

d. If by the connection existing between the minor and major 
termis it be established that the maker is incorporeal, then there is 
no contradiction, since in that case it is understood that being a 
maker may coexist with incorporeality ; and, again, if it be not esta- 
blished, then, even in this case, there is no contradiction, [i, e. your 
alleged fault falls to the ground,] from the want of Uny subject in 
which it is to abide. 

e» Since there is an argument on our side by which to pre- 
clude any certain negative instance, there cannot be here such an 
inconclusiveness as a mistake as to the major premiss caused 
by the absence of any such precluding argument, i. e. the fallacy of a 
too general middle term ; and moreover your pretended ' condition,' 
" produced by a body" — is itself overthrown by the absence of any 
argument on yotir side to preclude a negative instance.;^ 

III. " But may we not bring forward the opposing argument, that 
' if God were a maker he would have a body T while at the same time 
there is no argument of equal weight to support your view." He replies, 

* The older Naiyayikas maintained that the argnment *' the mountain has 
fire becanse it has blue smoke" involved the fallacy of vy^pyatwdsiddhi, because 
the alleged middle term was unnecessarily restricted. See Siddhdnta Mukt^v, 
p, 77. The modems however more wisely consider it as a harmless error, and 
they would rather meet h. in the text by asserting that there is no proof to 
establish the validity of the assumed middle term. 

t J. e, wherever you have an effect, you must have a producing cause, — ^there- 
fore you cannot have an effect without a maker. 

t There are two readings here f^ir^^|ffVl«f(iiir and fliq^^l^l^HdKW* 
If we adopt the latter, it means " by the presence of an argument on our side 
to preclude a negative instance." 
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III. Our opponents' argaments^ being defective, cannot 
invalidate our reasoning by their fallaciousnesB, — while 
the favourable argument from the abolition of effects 
tells on our side. 

These opposing arguments^re . '.fallacious' because they are sub- 
jectless, so long as the existence of their subject, God, is itself un- 
proved. But the argument " there could not he an effect without 
a causer," is ' on our side.' There is also S'ruti to prove it, " I 
am the origin of all, from me all proceeds."* And that S'ruti has 
pre-eminent force which is supported by reasoning, according to the 
verse, [of Manu,] " He, and none else, knows religion, who investigates 
the Veda and the religious teaching of the ^lishis by means of such 
reasoning, as is not contrary to the Yeda and the S'dstras/' 

IV. " But how does the fact of a thing's being an effect neces^ 
sitate that it should have been produced by volition P" He replies, 

IV. If it [the atom] acts independently, it ceases to be 
brute matter, — desert does not abolish visible causes ; 
if there be no cause there is no effect ; a particular 
effect has a particular cause. 

There cannot be an effect without a causer. If the atom were 
endued with volition it would follow that the atom was intelligent, 
since an unintelligent thing can produce an effect only when impelled 
by an intelligent being ; and desert [or fate] can only produce effects 
by the concurrence of visible causes,t Nor may you say that " the 
volition of the conscious agent is the cause in effort J only and not in 
all action generally," because even though a particular kind of voli- 
tion may be the cause in the case of effort, this does not preclude 
volition generally as the cause of action generally ; otherwise, because 
a particular seed is the cause of a particular shoot, it would follow 
that seeds in general [i. e. the class, seed] could not be the causes of 
shoots in general. § 

* Bhagavad Gita, x. 8. 

t Otherwise all things wotild be produced by desert alone, and all other 
caneeB would be superfluons. 
t TheEB is a memorial verse, ifTT^I'^ Wftf^T ^. ^W ^ l WW JBSH* \ 

li fil^^l ^^IST ^T9|^T ir5?lt5ir^T U Ichchhd is chakirshd, Jcriti is yatna or 
• volition.* 

§ This argument depends on two principles, — a. the same relation of coosa 
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V. " But what is the proof that support, Ac. (§ i.) are produced 
by .volition P" He replies, 

V. In this way ' sapporf and ' destmction' require 
no limiting condition because they are eflfects ; and the 
same thing holds of ^ traditional arts^ and ' anthoritative- 
ness^ &c/ through an interruption [of the tradition] . 

* Support' and * destruction' do not require any limiting condition 
[i. e, they are not too general middle terms,] because they are pro- 
duced by volition [i. e. inasmuch as they are effects, they involve 
volition by § iv.] Since, through the interruption of the tradition, — 
i. e. through a partial destruction of the world [as of one loka,] — 
there is an absence of all patterns, &c. the succeeding copier cannot 
himself be the origin of the tradition since he does not know the 
tradition ; hence is established the existence of some being who, at 
the beginning of a creation, originated the various traditional arts, as 
of making jars, &c.* In the same way we may prove that the 
authoritativeness of the ideas produced by the Yeda, &c. are not too 
general middle terms, [Cf. § xvi. infra.} 

YI. Or we may interpret the first couplet of this Chapter in the 
following manner. 

a. * Effect ' may mean ' purport' {i, e, the * effect' to be produced 
on the hearer's mind ;]'it has been said that words are authoritative 
only in reference to their purport, and therefore he is God whose 
purport is declared in the Veda. 

h. ^ Combination' may mean ' explanation ;' the Yedas must have 
been explained by some one who knew their meaning, since their 
sentences have been received by great saints ; and, if they had not 
been explained, these saints, not knowing their meaning, would not 
have fulfilled their injunctions by sacrifice, &c., and if a finite being 
had explained them, his explanation could not have been relied on. 

and effect which exists between particulars exists likewise between their r^ 

spective classes ^ ft"^^?: ^T^^T^VR^r^ ^^T^T^ft a»d h. the 
general causes only prodnce their effects when conjoined with the pardcnlar 

causes, ^nTT^^Smfl f^ii^^infl^f^^^ TBfnv ^fsmfH. Thus Archbishop 
Whately has made a book on Logic, — ^man can therefore make logical books * 
only in each particular case we require the concurrents, education^ leisure, &c. 

* See swpra, p. 28. It is interesting to compare this with Isaiah xxviii 26. 
Cf. also the Greek legend of Triptolemus, and Whateiys Lectures on Fo^ 
Economy, pp. 79, 84« 
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c. * Support* may mean * preserving the tradition.* The &e. maj 
include * performance.' 

d* The existence of God is also established bj the meaning^ 
of the ' words' I's'wara, &c.,* a s has been said, " Denominationf Su. H*tt ^? 
is purport, the explanation of an all-seeing one is valid ; the f^T LS3 . 
words Fs'wara, &c. must' have a meaning in accordance with the 
custom of mankind." ^ Denomination' here implies a particular . 
kind of wish. In the same way in such verses as '' I am the origin 
of all" the word " I" means an independent utterer, since even in 
secular matters that word alone has authoritativeness which possesses 
a definite meaning ; and in accordance with the rule, '' he who 
knows secular things knows Yaidic also," the same rule holds in a 
transcendental subject which holds in the case of a secular ' I,' &c. 
e. The word pratyaya which we formerly rendered * authoritative- 
ness' may also mean ' affix,' L e. the affix of the imperative implying 
' let' \b& in * let him sacrifice ;'] the meaning of the command has 
been defined as / the will of a fit person;' and He whose will itis^ 
is God.J 

VI. Activity is really volition, fyatnaj and this springs 
from the desire to act, and this from knowledge, and the 
object of this knowledge is a command, or [as we would 
hold] it is rather that which causes a command to be 
inferred. 

After the knowledge produced by a command arises * activity ;'§ 
and this activity springs directly from a certain wish, i. e, ' the 
desire to act ;' and this desire arises from the ' knowledge' that the 
thing is to be accomplished by action and that it is the means to 
obtain the desired end [happiness] ; and the object of this know- 
ledge is the fact that the thing is to be done and is a means to our 
obtaining the desired end, i. e. the fact of its being a command. 
This was the opinion of the ancient Naiydyikas ; but he expresses his 

• The &c. inclndes Om, &o. 

t Colebrooke translates uddes^a by * eminciation,* — " the mention of a thing 
by its name, — that is, by a term signifying it, as taught by revelation ; for 
language is considered to have been revealed to man." 

J This interpretation of pratya/ya leads to a long and intricate discussion on 
vidM which lasts to the end of § xiv. He goes on with his explanation of § i. 
in § XV. — The first question is, since vidhiiapr(waHMka vdkya, what is jwcwritti ? 

§ Prm^atna is divided into three kinds (Bh^sha P. § 148,)— jpravn*^, 
wivfiiM and jivcmorlcdrav^a, i, e. activity, ces^tion from activity, and vitality. 
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own in the last words of the couplet ' or rather it is that which canses 
a command to be inferred,' ». e, the real meaning of the tente affix 
expressing command is ' the will of a fit person^' which causes the 
hearer to infer that to act accordingly will be the means to obtain 
the desired end. 

YII. He now proceeds to prove by exhaustion what is the object 
of that knowledge which causes that wish which produces activity, 
[i. e, he here shews what it is not, his own view will be given in 

YII. [The varioas current notions of the meaning of 
^ command^ are wrong ; Urns] it oannot be an attribute 
in the agent^ either from improper exclusion and 
inclusion^^— or because activity does not always ensue^ 
—or from the ensuing inconsistency, — or from the 
non-existence of the action-producing wish,— or from 
the involved useLessness [as a cause] of the knowledge 
that such an action is a means, — or from confusion. 

a. If you say that an attribute in the agent, — muscular 
action, — produces * activity,' [and is therefore the meaning of 
* command,'] then it would follow that in such a command as ' let 
him know the soul' we should properly have no activity at all, 
while, on the other hand, on hearing such an indicative sentence 
as 'he goes to the village' we should have activity produced 
in the hearer, b. If you say that the real meaning of 'com- 
mand' is ' volition,' then follows the fault that activity does not 
always ensue ; since^ although volition is also implied by other tense 
signs than those of the potential and imperative, yet no activity 
follows if we do not ascertain that it is a means to a desired end, 
or if we know that it is a means to an undesired end. 

e. If you say that ' wish' {u e. the agent's, as in 'let him who 
desires swarga offer such a sacrifice'] is the proper meaning of ' com- 
mand,' then you incur the fault of * inconsistency.' If * wish' be the 
meaning of ' command,' then on the one hand the knowledge of the 
wish [i, e, the knowledge of the command] can only be produced by 
the previously existing wish [as all knowledge depends on the prior 
existence of its object,] — whila on the other hand the wish must be 
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produced bj thf knowledge of the wuhy^T^beiiee you reMOQ m » 
<4rcle,-^w]iieh i» called in the couplet, ^ iaconsisteiicjr*' 

d. But an opponent mny reply that ' the iibovementioned know-* 
ledffd of the wish [«'. «. the mere knowledge of the wish itself fts in)r 
plied in the terms of the command ^$wargaJc&mo yajeta^^ this knowledge 
of the meaning not being accompanied by any conseious wish in the 
person's owa mind,] is produced by the te^se affix,'t — ^to this he 
replies, ^ from the non-e^istenee of the action-producing wish.' Eve^ 
if the knowledge of such a wish be produced, yet no activity will 
^sisue, as there is no such wish present as we defined in § vi. to be 
the cause of activity, since only such a wish can produce activity 
as is a cause by its own nature (and not simply from it$ being 

iMown)fX ^^'^ ^^^^ ^^ y^^^ ^^^ shewing there cann<^ be such a wUi 
«i the lime of hearing the ten^e affix of the oommtund, but only that 
knowledge of a wish which k produced by the spoken word, e.. B«t it 
may be replied '* is not this very wish produced by the t^ise a£Sx of the 
command * l^ him, <fcc. ?' " he replies, that the UAJversaily acknowledged 
cause, knowledge, will be overthrown. The knowledge that the action 
anjoiaed is a means to the desired end, which all accept as the 
cause of the wish, will be in danger of being overthrown, as the effect 
Avill be sometimes produced by the tense affix, even where this ac*- 
knowledged cause is not found. 

y. But some may say that ' the meaning of the command is a 
wish [for the end] produced in the mind of the agent by a knowledge 
determined by happiness^ &c*§ (as the ultimate fruit to be desired) at 
the time of hearing the command,' — ^he replies, * this will cause con- 
fusion.' All allow necessarily that the knowledge that the action is a 
means to the desired end is the cause of the wish for the means [i. e. 
the required action of sacrifice,] and as there is no other cause for 

* r. e, yon will have a consecutive series, 1, ichchJid ; 2, ichchhd-jndna of vidhi- 
jndma ; 8, ichchhd. The second ichchhd is ' the desire to act' of § vi. whioh «TOse 
from the knowledge that >snoh an action is commanded. — The true order is, 1. 
ishfa-sddhomatd-jndna ; 2. iehcKhd, (wpd/yechchhd ;) 3. pravritti. He here prove* 
that indhi oaxmot mean tiie second ; he subsequently shews that it cannot be the 
third. Udayana and the old Nyaya differ as to the first, see § xiii. 

t I. e. by S^dbday not by ichchhd. 

X There are two Idn^s of causes swa/nipa sat and yndta; an example of the 
former is ' eating is the cause of satisfying hunger/ of the latter ' smoke is a cause 
of -fire (being inferred'). 

§ The &c, includes * absence of pain.* The former fault will not apply hei^ 
as this knowledge of the desire for the &uit vnll cause action, — if a man does not 
<degire heaven, the command 'Swoay<ih4mo ypo^ is not a^commaud igMniku 
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this knowledge that the action is the means to the desired end, 
the tense sign of the command must be its cause ; — hence the know- 
ledge of the wish for the end is not a cause of activity, as activity can 
be found where it does not exist [if only the knowledge of the action's 
being a means to a^desired end exist ;] and hence there would be 
confusion of the two causes, hecBJise your cause 'the knowledge of the 
desire for the fruit' is always found accompanied by my cause, * the 
knowledge that the action is a means to a desired end' [and as in 
certain cases mine is found where yours is not found, mine will be 
sufficient by itself and why then need we bring in yours at all ?] 
The commentator adds another objection in the fact that as there is 
no proof that the knowledge of the wish for the fruit produces the 
wish for the means, [this being produced by the knowledge that the 
means will produce a desired end] it follows that the former cannot be 
the meaning conveyed by the tense affix of the command [because 
this meaning whatever it be, must necessitate action]. 

VIII. " Well, but why not say that the knowledge of volition 
[as implied in the potential used imperatively] is alone that which 
sets men in action, but that no tense-sign besides this does express 
volition, since all the other tense-sigpis express only an operation in 
accordance with the meaning of the root ? For we find this the case 
in such instances as ' the chariot goes' [where we have an operatioa 
but no volition."] He replies, 

VIII. In consequence of the fixed rule about applying 
the term ^ maker^ drawn from the distinction between the 
use of the phrases ' niade* and ^ not made,' making or ac- 
tion means volition only; and that action which is 
causative in reference to a subsequent thing is the 
meaning of the tense-sign. 
In accordance with such phrases as ^ the pot is made,' ' the shoot 
is not made,' we may say that the potter, &c., are makers but not 
.the other instrumental causes [as the wheel, <fec.,] hence we may 
say that the meaning of the root Kri is making or action, [f. e. 
Tcriti, or volition.] — "But if so, would not the words 'volition' and 
* tense-sign,' be synonyms ? [as all tense signs can be resolved into 
Jcriti, i, e. yatnaJ'*'} He replies by the last paragraph. That making 
or action, which is the means in reference to an actual sub- 
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sequent end, is the iQeaning of the tense-sigpi, — i. e» the meaning 
of the tense-sign is only a volition in accordance with the end. 
Or (according to another view) the meaning of the tense-sign is a 
volition which produces a repetition of the meaning of the root, in 
the form of successively repeated operations in accordance with the 
desired end, one following the other. In this way the tense-sign 
will have three meanings, volition, accordance with the root and 
successive repetition [while under the first view it will have only the 
two first ; under either view, however, the tense-sign will involve more 
than simple volition and therefore cannot be its synonym], 

IX. " But may we not allow that the root Kri may mean voli- 
tion, and yet maintain that the tense-sign only means an operation 
in accordance with the root, the volition being only understood by 
an inference ?"* He replies, 

IX. The meaning of the tense-sign is a volition and this 
applies to all tense-signs equally ; since by it all can be 
clearly developed, and since the alleged inference can- 
not be established. 

As hy * it,' — f, e. making, or the word which expresses making 
ijcaroti) the meaning of the tense-sign is developed at length, as in 
pdJcam Jcaroti, * he makes cooking' for pachati, * he cooks,' — we must 
have * making,' i. e. volition, as the meaning of the tense-sign ; [and 
again your supposed inference fails] since an operation in accordance 
with the root does not always imply a volition, as an operation in 
ficcordance with the root * cook' in the present case can be found even 
in an unintelligent thing [as in the wood, fire, pot, &c., where of 
course there can be no volition.] 

" But, if so, why on hearing the objective case ' boiled rice,' do we 
naturally require the sentence to be be filled up by * he cooks' or * he 
eats ?' [On «ty hypothesis it is easily explained, €is I maintain that all 
tense-signs imply an operation in accordance with the root's meaning 
And from this we can infer volition in this instance ; but on your 
hypothesis, it is not so obvious."] This can be explained, in our 
view, by the fact that an objective case is invariably accompanied by 
a volition [expressed by the tense-sign,] just as on the other hand 

* The inforenoe will be in this form — wherever there is no volition there is 
no operation in accordance with the root. 

h 2 
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on bearing the verb ^he cooks/ we natttrailjr teqmre the sentence to 
be filled up bj some object. 

Xw ** But since by developing thtf full meaning we do obtam ad 
i^ent (as in 'he makes cooking' for 'he cooks') wbj should we aot 
fitkj that the tense-sign signifies also an agent ?" He replies, 

X. We mnst not siipfpos6 that the tense-sign directly 
signifies [an agent,] as this which is connected with 
number can be obtained by inference ; and in the ob- 
taining of that which Is connected with number, the 
rule holds for that only which has expectancy. 
We must not suppose that the tense-sign signifies an agent, since 
tins ' agent' is gained by an inference from the number expressed by 
the tense-sign. What we mean by ' being gained by an inference' 
is that something is qualified by the meaning of the tense-sign, while 
tii the same time it is expressed by a word ending in the nominative 
case. We use the former phrase * qualified by the meaning of the 
tense-sign' to exclude such ambiguous cases as ' having eaten Deva- 
datta goes away,' &c.,* and we use the latter phrase * while at the 
same time, it is expressed by a word ending in the nominative case,' 
because in such instances as ' it is slept by Devadatta,' &c., it is the 
meaning of the root, * sleep,' which is qualified by present time, 
as implied in the tense-sign [and verbal roots have no cases.} [Nor 
may we say that the object is connected with the tense-sign as well 
as the subject, — ^because] in such phrases as ' Chaitra cooks rice,' Ac 
since the meaning ' rice' is already cohtiected with the idea of object 
as implied in the objective case, we are not to suppose that there is any 
further dependence (as of expectancy) on the volition expressed by the 
tense-sign ; hence the tense-sign is connected with the meaning of the 
crude form as expressed in the unmodifiedf ' casus rectus.' Hence in 
accordance with the rule that ^ the number [of the tense] is connecto 

* Here DeTadattaitf qualified bjnnmber and volition through the meaning of thS 
tense-sign, i. e. Devadatta ekatwwvdn kfiUmdnscha ; but hhuktwd is not thns qnalifi- 
ed, — it itself is an adverb and qualifies the verb. According to Hindn gramniaf 
tiie adverbial BXif&x. iw4 involves the elision x of the nominative affix (cf. F^fi* 
2, 4, 82) and therefore the second part of the definition wonld appl^, but not 
the former. 

t I. e. Kon-obliqne case, i. e^ not a Mralca, ^^ means here rectus ; there is a 

Sutra ^^T f^ % ^T Sl^l I * T^® signs of the Nominative case are used after a 
'Word which ifl the subject of a verb.* — ^The * casus rectus* will be Chwii/ras in the 
Ka/rtTvvdchya sentence, and tan^'^jiiLam iA the KiXflma/vdchya, 
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ed with that with which the volition implied bj the tense^sigii is 
connected,' — since this follows because this volition and number are 
expressed by the same tense sign, — ^the nominative case is em- 
ployed only where the number of the agent, <&e.,* are already signified 
by the tense-sign. And in the same way the object cannot be said 
to be directly signified by the tense-sign.f 

XI. " Well, but," say the Mim6nsakas, *^ may not the command 
be the attribute of the object ?'* He replies, 

XT. The object cannot be the meaning of the command 
because it would apply too far ; nor can the produced 
desert {apurva) since it would lose its very nature ; nor 
can an especial effect^ since it is not always found pre- 
sent; nor^ also^ can the act^ since men do not neces-^ 
sarily engage in the performance. 

a* If you say that the objects [of the sacrifice] are heaven, &c*,{ 
and the meaning of the command is an attribute in them, i» e. the fact 
of their having to be produced, — ^it is answered ' the object cannot be 
the meaning of the command because it would apply too far,' — since,, 
if, as you say, the attribute of their having to be produced resides 
in heaven, <&c., it would follow that a person possessing this know- 
ledge might engage in any other action than sacrifice [as eating, &c.y 
since * the having to be produced or accomplished' resides, according 
to your opinion, in the o^ect and not in the acf} 

* I. e. the agent Kanrtd in most sentences, and the object Ka/rma in sach aa 
*the prize is gained by Devadatta.' As in the sentence 'Devadatta goes* 
the tense-sign signifies the volition (hriti) and not the agent, but by the 
connection we gain the latter, so in the sentence *' the prize is gained by 
Pevadatta" the tense-sign equally signifies the volition, and by the oonnectioQ 
^e gain the object. 

f In the sentence Ohmtras tandulam pachati, tandula means simply ' rice' and is 
connected with the affix o/m which signifies that iai^ula in the singular number 
10 the object ; this am is connected with the root pacha which means ' coo^jdng ;' 
padia is connected with the affix typ which means 1, voi/rtami4na'lc4la, 2, 
yaina. 3, sanhhyd. The present time as implied by ^ is connected with yatna^ 
and ya^tna and scmkhyd are oonnected with the kartd Chmtra, In the sentence 
Chaitrena tan^ylam pachyate, the same process can loe traced ; chcdtra is con<« 
nected with the affix fd, fa with the root pacha, pacha with the affix te, and te aa 
before with tai^dukMn* The grammarians maintain that in the former case the 
real meaning of the verbal a£Bx is directly Kartd, in the latter Ka/rma ; the 
Kyaya maintAinfl that in both cases it is yaim^, (sc. Kfiti)^ but indirectly by 
cmvoAfa it may be respectively Kartd or £iatrma. 

;(! Ab in such oommcoids as '* let him who desires heaven offer the jyoUshfoma 
sacrifice," &c. — The opponent maintains that their real meaning is, *' heaven i4 
to be produoedi'' sv^a/rgah karyah^ bat sot ' the sacrifice is to be performed.' 
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b. If you say that the * object' means apkrva^ and that the mean- 
ing of the command is an attribute in it^ i, e. the fact of its having to 
be produced,t then it is answered, ' it would lose its werj nature ;' for 
the very word apurva [as compounded of a * not' and purva * previ- 
ously existing'] implies that it was not known before the verbal 
knowledge was produced by hearing the command ; and if it is known 
before [as it must be, if the words of the command are to imply 
it,];]; then it would cease to be apurva at all ; and, on the other 
hand, if it is not known before, then how can you have any know- 
ledge of the meaning of the tense-sign in the command, and conse- 
quently how can you have any verbal knowledge of apurva produced 
by this tense-sign ? 

c. If the Mimdnsaka replies, * why should there not be a previous 
knowledge that apurva is the meaning of the command, so far as 
regards its general character as a thing to be produced, — but when 
the verbal knowledge is gained, then in consequence of the compati- 
bility§ there arises a knowledge of apurva as an especial thing to be 
produced,' to this it is answered, ' because we do not always find this 
especial apurva present,' f. e, it would follow that there is no apurva\\ 
in necessary observances [as the morning and evening prayer, ^.,] 
or in absolute prohibitions [as that from injuring living creatures,] 
since we find no persons enjoined to perform them as they desire 
certain fruit to ensue [which fruit is to be attained by the produced 
apurva as the means, — and consequently the tense-sign SLsiamd hin* 
9yat becomes meaningless.] 

d. Or we may take this third sentence of the original in a differ- 
ent sense as follows. An objector might say, " but why might we 
not hold that we recognise that the word means a particular apurva 

* The unseen efficacy wMch arises from the sacrifice cf. p. 10. 

f In this view the meaning of the command will be *■ by him who desires 
heaven, the merit which is the canse of its attainment, is to be prodnced by the 
jyotishtoma sacrifice.' 

J * The knowledge of the power of a word is neoessaiy, for if the power of a 
word be not apprehended previously, there conld not be any recollection, — ^sinoe 
this depends npon that relation called * power* (i. e. the connection between a 
word and its meaning), — even though the word might be hecurd' (Siddh. Mnkt. 
p. 79.) The knowledge of the connection between a word and its meaning is 
the canse of the meaning's being recollected when the word is heard, and fk>m 
this recollection ensues verbal knowledge. 

§ Expectancy, compatibility and juxtaposition are the three canses^'Or rather 
necessary conditions, of verbal knowledge, see sfwpra^ p. 43. 

II See Dr. HaU's Sefatation of Hindu Philosophy, pp. 2^— -24 . 
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•accompanied (Ibhougb. not necessarily so) by being an effect, just as 
the word ' earth' means a something necessarily distinguished by 
possessing a certain nature but not necessarily accompanied by the 
attribute of smell ?" To this it is answered ** because we do not find 
it so," i» e, because we cannot so know an apurva distinguished by 
the character of apurvatwa. It is possible for the substance possessed 
of the special nature of earth to be known to possess smell, by means 
of memory or inference from a previous perception ; but such a sup- 
position is precluded in the present case by the very name apurva^ 
which implies an absence of any previous perception, and which 
"would therefore be rendered nugatory. 

e, " Well, why not take the sacrifice as the * object,'t and then 
the meaning of the command will be an attribute of it, i. e. the fact of 
its having to be performed ?" To this it is answered in the last words 
of the original v^rse. Your view cannot hold, since we do not see 
that men engage in the performance of the sacrifice, if there be pre- 
sent in their minds the idea that it will be only a means of trouble 
and expense, [while on your view the simple fact of their knowings 
it to be a command that * by him who desires heaven the jyotishprna 
sacrifice is to be performed' should impel them irresistibly to the 
performance thereof.] — ^The word * also^ implies that the object can- 
not mean ' apurva,^ since the very same objection will hold as in the 
previous supposition of * the sacrifice.' 

XII. " But may we not say that words are the instrument of 
verbal knowledge, and that the enforcing power is an attribute 
residing in them^X and that the knowledge thereof incites men to 
engage in the enjoined rites ; — hence it is said, * the tense-signs 
such as the imperative, &c., express a special signification i, e. an 
enjoining power, while the common signification of all the tense-signs 
is an effort of the agent in accordance with the meaning of the 
root.' There arises from the tense affix of the imperative the idea of 
an enforcing power, setting a man to perform the enjoined sacrifice ; 

* For 'wpalaksJiita see note J in p. 66, 

t Under tliis view the real meaning of the command will be * by him wha 
desires heaven the jyoUshfoTna sacrifice is to be performed..* 

X According to the Mimansa, hhavoma resides in the agent as a volition (yatna) 
to perform some act to attain a desired end, and it may be expressed by any 
tense-sign ; but it resides in the eternal Yeda as an enjoining power (preranajf. 
the end of which is tbe production of the former volition of the hearer, — this 
is only expressed by the imperative or potential. 
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while the general ineamsg of all the tense«signs is an effort tending 
to the production of a certain action [thus DevadaUo gachohhaii 
means that ' Devadatta is possessed of a Tolition tending to produce 
going.' "] He replies, 

XII. This enforcing power of the imperative, &c., is not 
to be maintained, sinee it cannot be proved, and 
since men do not engage in the performance, even 
though they know of the existence of this presumed 
enforcing power, [i. e. unless they have also tiie 
knowledge that it will be a means of procuring their 
wishes ;] and again exhaustion is difBcult to rest upon, 
as contradiction equally applies to this view^ as well as 
to the otiiers. 

If J01& object that as every ol^er meaning of the imperative tense- 
-sign is excluded, it follows by exhaustion "Uiat this enforcing power 
must be its meaning, he replies that the contradiction equally implies 
to this opinion, as well as to the others, [as action does not necessarily 
follow from the knowledge of it.] 

' XIII. *' But,^' says the Naiydyika, '^ why should not the meaning; 
•of the command be the fact that the rite is a means to a desire4 
«end, — this residing as an attribute in the instrument, the sacri- 
fice ?"* He replies, 

Xni, [This cannot be] because it is sometimes given as 
the reason for the command ; because the command may 
be inferred therefrom ; from the absence of this meaning 
in the second and third persons [of the imperative] ; from 
its recognition in other meanings ; and because on thi^ 
view prohibition could not be established. 

0. Because the fact of its b^g the m^eans to the attainment of 
A desired object is often alleged by the speaker as proving the mean^ 
ing of the command ; and as a thing cannot be Us own projof [it 
ibllows that the fact of its being a means to a desired object cannot 
be the meaning of the command]. Thus when it is said as a secu- 

• The old Nyaya mamtamed the meaning of vidhi to be \^4jm^fi ^n^^^* 
TJdayanamaintams it to be ^9nfr^||rr^3n^ * The modem Njiya (i. «. Siddhanto 
Hiikt.) gives i|]^^^[f^pTiriRiftWI^sr* 
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lar command, * let- him who dfesires fire rub two pieces of aruni wood 
together,' if you ask * why ?' the utterer of the command replies, 
* because the rubbing two pieces of wood together is a means of 
producing fire.' 

b. Another reason against your view is — because a command may 
be inferred even after the knowledge that the action is a means 
to the desired end has been produced by the arthavdda [or supple- 
mentary passage explaining the purpose of the command] ; — but if 
by the command which is thus inferred we were only to understand 
the fact that the action in question is a means to the desired end, then 
this inference would be wholly superfluous. Thus on hearing the 
S'ruti *he crosses over death, he crosses over Brahmanicide [who 
offers the As'wamedha'], all the systems allow that there arises the 
inference of a command in such a form as ' let him who desires to cross 
over death and Brahmanicide, offer the As'wamedha.' 

<?. " From the absence of this meaning [i. e. its being a means to the 
desired end,] in the second and third* persons of the potential used 
imperatively ;" in such phrases as * you should do it' and * let me do it' 
an injunction, or wish is implied [but not the fact of its being a means 
to a desired end,] — injunction means here the wish of the speaker ; 
and consequently we may conclude that the first person also only 
means the wish of the speaker [and not the fact of the action being 
a means to the desired end.] 

d, " Prom the fact that this meaning of * wish' is acknowledged 
in the other meanings of the potential," as for instance in its mean^ 
ing of * respectful solicitation .'t 

e. " Because on this view prohibition could not be established." 
Thus in the injunction "let him not eat the Kalanja,"J you cannot 
maintain that it is not the means to a desired end [as of course the 
eating will produce its proper pleasure.] Nor can you say [with 
the modern school,] that the meaning of the command is that 
the action is not accompanied by a predominant undesirable result, 
because this will not apply to such cases as * let him who desires 

* In Hindn grammar the third person corresponds to our first. 

t ■^"^'TUn is the ^^^ of Panini (3, 3, 161). The Sankshipta Sara explams 

it by ^i^TK^^ J'^tMSt^T'T ^ M^M^ T^WSJ([^^H^\ 

J Some hold the Kalcmja to be the flesh of a deer killed by a poisoned arrow 
— others hemp or bhang, — others a kind of garlic. See Baghunandana's Eka" 
das'i tattwa. 
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to kill his enemy by incantation offer a hawk* [because this rite 
produces hell as its fruit]. And [if you say that in the case 
of the offerer, hell is not considered by him as a predominant undesi- 
rable result, since he still performs the ceremony, I reply that this does 
not hold, as] you cannot maintain that the sacrifice generally does not 
produce a result which the mass of mankind regard with predomi- 
nant aversion, because the man who does not perform the sacrifice 
certainly has this predominant aversion which restrains him from 
yielding to the temptation of the gratification of a present revenge 
at the risk of a future torment in hell. 

XIV. [After this lengthened discussion of the various current 
opinions on the nature of vidhi or command,] the author now pro- 
ceeds to deliver his own. 

XIV. The primary meaning of the potential used im- 
peratively, &c., is the will of the speaker in the form of 
a command enjoining activity or cessation therefrom ; 
while we conclude by inference that it is the means to a 
desired end for the doer. 

The will of a fit person, i. e, God, having for its object engagement 
in the performance of an act [/. e, as in command] or refraining there- 
from, [». e, as in prohibition,] is the primary meaning of the affixes of the 
potential, &c. ; and from these is to be inferred [see § vi.) that it is the 
means to obtain a desired end, [and hence the existence of ' command' 
proves the existence of a commander, God]. 

But the commentator here adds as a remark, that this view of 
TJdayanacharya is untenable, as by it you could not properly have prohi- 
bition at all, since every action of every kind is in one sense the object 
of God's will, [i. e. nothing, whether good or evil, takes place with- 
out his will]. If you reply that * command' is * God's will,' mean- 
ing by ' will' such a will as is unaccompanied by any predominant 
undesirable result, we object that the definition becomes needlessly 
complicated ; and the old Naiydyika opinion of § xiii. is after all the 
best.* 

* Udayana gives as his definition of * command' the * will of a fit person/ ». e, 
God. It is replied that this will include too much as even evil actions are in 
one sense done with God's will. The definition is then corrected to * such a will 
as is unproductive of any predominant undesirable result,'^— in this view we may 
allow God's will in the case of an evil action, but here we shall not have vidhif 
• command/ — as it is such a will of God as produces heU to the doer. — The com' 
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XV. He now [resumes the interpretation of the first S'loka, in- 
terrupted by the late discussion on vidki^^ vi. — xiv. and] proceeds to 
give the second meaning of * S'ruti.' 

XV. All the Veda refers to the Supreme Being as its 
object ; only, by means of its own primary meaning, like 
the words ^Heaven/ &c., can it refer to a command. 

In every part of the Veda is God's existence established, as for 
instance in such passages as, 'Vishnu verily is the sacrifice* (passim), 

* he sees without eyes,' (Swet. Up. iii. 19) * by the command of this 
(previously mentioned) indestructible being, O Gdrgi, heaven and 
earth stay upheld in their places, (Brihaddr. Up. iii. 8, 9.) Nor may 
you say with the Mimansd, that ' these passages, being declaratory 
or indicative* [and not expressed in the potential or imperative, as 
commands are,] refer to something else, i, e. a command else- 
where expressed,' [or in other words they are the arthavdda of a 
previous vidhi], — because even according to your own opinion, these 
passages about God do possess an authority to establish the existence 
of their jrimary meaning, from their agreeing with such positive 
commands as * let him adore God,' just as the passages declarative of 
heaven, hell, &c., [establish the objects which they primarily mean, 
because they are connected with such positive commands, as * let him 
who desires heaven pffer such a sacrifice,'] — otherwise the very words 

* heaven,' ' hell,' &c., would have no authority to establish their own 
primary significations. Hence he adds the latter line of the /Sloka, 
since it is only by establishing its own primary meaning that a de- 
claratory passage can be said to agree with a command. 

[The commentator now proceeds to give a second explanation of * the 
sentences thereof in § i.] The * sentences thereof,' — i, e. the sen- 
tences of the Veda, expressing praise and blame, — must have been 
preceded, in the speaker's mind, by the knowledge of praise and 
blame, from the very fact that they are sentences which express 

mentator objects to this as needlessly complicated ; but it is not nninteresting to 
find the same thought in Ansebn's * cur Deus homo ?' ** although man or an evil 
angel be unwilling to submit to the will and ordinance of God, yot he cannot 
escape from it, because if he will fleo from the will of God commanding him, he 
comes under the will of God punishing him," 

* According to the Mimansa those passages which are not vidhi are siddha as 
opposed to sddh/ya ; they describe something past or present (swarupakathanamjf 
while the vidhi relates to something future which is to be performed. 

T 2 
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praise and blame, like such a secular sentence as ' the mango froit 
is very sweet when ripe,' [as none could say this with authority un« 
less he possessed previous knowledge thereof], 

XVI. He now gives a second explanation of ' particular number' 

in §i. 

XVI. In such phrases as ' let me be/ ' I was,' ' I will 
be/ &o., the number belongs to a speaker ; nor could 
there be the current names of the 'Sakhds^ without a 
primal utterance. 

a. The first person singular as used in the Yeda declares the 
^ number' of an independent speaker, — there being many such in- 
stances, as in the passage* " It reflected, * let me, the one, become 
many,' " &c. 

h. He now gives a third meaning of the word sanMyd, as making 
it the same as another derivative from the same root, samdkhyd, 
* name, fame,' — " nor could there be &c." There are traditional names, 
in the Veda, of all the various 'Sdkhds (or current recensions,) as 
Kdthaka or that belonging to Kafha, Kdlipa or that belonging to 
Kaldpa, &c. ; nor can we explain this on the hypothesisf that these 
men first read that particular recension only, [others having before 
then read many or all,] since the number of readers is endless and 
in the eternal succession others besides these mentioned may well be 
isupposed to have read those 'Sdkhds only, [and why then were not 
the 'Sdkh&s called by their names ? ] Therefore we are driven to 
the belief that the adorable Supreme Being, seeing all supersensuous 
objects and possessed of boundless compassion, did at the beginning 
of each creation assume a particular body belonging to Katha, Kalii-* 
pa, &c. which body was moved by the merit of beings like our- 
selves, ;]; and the 'Sakhds which £[e thus uttered were severally called 
by these particular names. 



• The two old MSS. read this quotation as I have printed it. Some copies 
read ^ for fffr but none have the usual reading found in ChhiLnd. Up. vi« 2. 

f Cf. 'Sahara's Comm. on Jaimini, i. 1, 30. 

X The final cause of God's assuming these bodies was to render possible the 
happiness due to the merit of men like ourselves, — adrishta is an impelling 
cause of every thing down to the junction of two atoms, see Muktavali, pp, 
104, 105, 
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Thus have we established that it is the contemplation of God, which 
16 the true means of liberation, (see I. ii.) 

XYII. He now adds a couplet in reference to those who believe 
not in God. 

XVII. Iron-souled are they in whose hearts Thou <$anst 
find no place^ though thus washed by the repeated 
inundations of ethics and Vaidio texts ; yet still in 
time^ Oh merciful one^ Thou in thy goodness canst 
save even those who oppose our proposition, and make 
them undoubting in their conviction of Thy existence. 

XVIII. But as for us, O Thou essentially Pair, though 
our minds have been long plunged in Thee, the ocean 
of joy,* yet are they verily restless still and unsatisfied; 
therefore, oh Lord, haste to display Thy mercy, that our 
minds fixed only on Thee, we may no more be subject 
to Yama^s continual inflictions. 

XIX. This garland of flowers of ethics, radiant in its 
beauty,— what matters it, whether it perfumes the right 
and left handf or not ? — only may the Guru of Indra^s 
Guruj: be pleased by my presenting it as an offering at 
bis footstool. 

* For addhd explained as tattwam, see 'Sis'npala-badha, iii. 42, schol. 
f Or * the sapaksha and vipaksha of my argnment.* 

X 'Siva, as the gnm of Brihaspati. Bfihaspati is represented as the g^ora of 
Xndra in the Aitareja Brahmsuaa, YII. 28. 
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